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HE report of the general meeting of Saltley College 
was not, in one respect, pleasant reading. Of the 
students who left College three months ago, a number 
are yet in the ranks of the unemployed, 
The Over- a proof that it is not only the municipal 
stocked local colleges which have suffered, but 
Market. the old-established, non-local institutions 
as well. In London the question is acute, 
since the number of fully-qualified but unemployed 
teachers mounts. into the hundreds, and, judging from 
the replies received from local authorities in the prov- 
inces, it is not likely to decrease much in the near future. 
One wonders when this sort of thing is going to end, 
and what will be the next move of educational author- 
ities who have rushed into the business of training 
teachers with more enthusiasm than forethought. 


Sad s # 
~ OME time ago we mentioned Mr. Titterton’s article 
‘7 on school dancing in the Daily News. It is inter- 
esting to follow up the subject, and to note how a sort 
of wave of interest in dancing, and a 
The desire to dance, seem to be spreading 
Dance— over the world. A most eloquent article 
is contributed by Dr. Luther H. Gulick 
of New York to the American Physical Education Review 
on the place and limitations of folk-dancing. The gist 
of his remarks is to the following effect. Formal gym- 
nastics and formal drill are in themselves not interesting, 
and they fail as a rule to stimulate school pupils to con- 
tinue the exercises after leaving school. Some source of 
interest was needed. For boys in New York this was 
found in “class athletics””—that is, athletic exercises 
for the average boy, or even for those below the average, 
and pitting one in so trained against a similar class 
from another school. A lively interest in all school 
physical exercises was at once aroused, and it promised 

to be permanent. s s s 


f°8 girls this plan was impossible; but in casting 
about for some forms of exercise intrinsically 
interesting, which could be welded on to school gym- 
nastics, folk-dances appeared to be the 

As a New best and most suitable. A process of 
Interest. — rigid selection was applied to folk-dances 
generally, and those which are morally ob- 

jectionable, too difficult, or require but a few performers, 
were excluded. But out of the folk-dances of European 
nations enough were found suitable to furnish forth a 
systematic and graded course for use in the primary 
schools, with the happiest results. The dances are 
exhilarating, and under their stimulus large muscular 
movements can be kept up without fatigue for a period 
twice as long as in formal exercises. By teaching these 
after school hours, and only admitting those pupils whose 
efforts in ordinary school work and whose conduct were 
satisfactory, the dances have been not only a source of 
pleasure and a good form of exercise, but a means of 
improving school work generally. The article is full of 
interest and of good matter, and it contains a warning 
—dancing cannot supply specifically corrective exercises, 
as gymnastics can, and should therefore be regarded 
as a most useful adjunct of physical training, but not 
as its principal part. 





Educational Opinion. 


M EDICAL inspection of school children is yet in its 
infancy, but even so the statistics of reports to 
hand are sufficiently appalling from the point of view of 
the national physique. The method of 
Nurses _ conducting it has given rise to some acrid 
in School. letters and articles, whose acerbity would 
seem to be not altogether undeserved in 
certain cases. After all, medical inspection is the func- 
tion of medical men, and the difficulties of the task call 
for highly and specially qualified men. In time, we 
suppose, the position will be recognised, and the work 
entrusted to a properly equipped staff; but in the 
interim it is the nurse and not the school doctor who 
holds the floor. A report to the London Education 
Committee throws some light on the colossal nature of 
the business, and at the same time gives some point to 
the letters and articles mentioned above. It appears 
that 960 schools, containing 695,000 children, are served 
by 32 nurses. That gives an average of 30 schools and 
21,750 children to each nurse! The actual number of 
schools per nurse varies from 20 to 40, allowing in the 
smaller number one visit a month; in the larger, one in 
seven weeks. This seems an arrangement altogether 
inadequate for efficiency. 


ad ad s# 


6 ke poorly qualified supplementary teacher in Eng- 
lish schools has recently come in for many hard 
words and knocks. There is so many of him. But 
in other countries there is even more of 

Where him. We had the curiosity to seek out 
Things are some statistics of the teaching staff 
Worse. employed in the United States, wherein 
the grand total of teachers, principals 

(that is, head teachers), and superintendents (that is, 
inspectors) is given as upwards of 400,000. “ Of these, 
practically 300,000 are transient or untrained, leaving 
about 100,000 men and women who are a relatively 
permanent educational force, devoted to the cause of 
education, somewhat trained for their work, and more 
or less students of education.” It is natural, though 
selfish, when one is in a bad way, to feel better on dis- 
covering some one else who is worse off. So we can 
seize on the modicum of rather unkind comfort afforded 
by these figures to congratulate ourselves that we are, 
when all is said and done, not so badly off as our cousins. 


ad Sad ad 


6 ee playground movement is booming across the 
Atlantic, and Jonathan will not rest until every 
town is supplied with ample playground space, equipped 
with the necessary apparatus, and effi- 

Play and ciently supervised. The American Y.M.C.A. 
Police. has taken the matter up, and is urging its 
members to undertake the education of 

public opinion, and what is more, active duties in con- 
nection with this form of public recreation. In a public 
discussion inaugurated by the Central Y.M.C.A. some 
striking facts were brought forward. Lack of playing- 
ground leads to juvenile crime and the vicious prac- 
tices of gangs of boys. A densely-populated part of 
Detroit, it was stated, has no open space ; the railroad 
track is the only playground: result, stealing from the 


Eig “Yailway wagons. The New York police, when asked 
: — 2 
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to point out the quarters in which vicious boys gave 
trouble, at once indicated the sections of the city where 
there were no spaces available for play. And in an 
investigation into the causes of +s allBors in one 
hundred cases brought before the juvenile court of 
Chicago, in all but nineteen cases the trouble was traced 
to bad conditions and lack of outlet for the surplus 
energy of youth. Where no opportunity for healthful 
play or exercise was afforded, bad play in bad com- 
pany—vicious gangs—was the consequence. Is this 
what is the matter with our hooilgans ? 


od a ad 


HE ideal school is a place where the average child 
is catered for, and the child of superior ability can 
receive the attention he is worth. But the practice of 
estimating the value of a school from the 
Schools number of its distinctions has obscured 
for Pre- the ideal, placing the child of greater 
cocities. capacity first and foremost, the average 
child far behind. It is so in public schools 
of secondary rank, where scholarships weigh heavy on 
teachers and taught, and primary schools are not free 
from blame. The Germans have recognised the evil, 
and pro ose to neutralise it by establishing special 
schools for children of great ability, hoping that by 
this means the average child will come into his own 
again. The remedy seems a little drastic. Numbers 
of teachers will exclaim against depleting a school of 
all its ability, leaving none but dunces behind. Of that 
argument we do not take much account, for we have 
never found that the unequal yoking of capacity and 
incapacity was productive of much good. But those 
who argue that the atmosphere of a school of preco- 
cious children must needs be bad, or that the danger 
of strain and over-pressuré on those who wish to be 
selected will be very great, have our sympathies. Surely 
some other solution can be found. The difficulty all 
comes from our more than Chinese adoration of exam- 
ination results. “ - s 


XAMINATIONS are parlous things, and are the 
cause of queer happenings. But the method of 
dodging a test adopted by a candidate for the office of 
policeman in New York is surely one of 
An Exam- the queerest. It is quite calmly given in 
ination an official description of the qualifying 
Story. examinations. The minimum height ac- 
cepted is 5 feet 74 inches in bare feet. 
One candidate, fearful but determined to pass the test, 
had a friend hit him over the head with an iron asphalt 
ladle to increase his height half an inch! The story 
is tall, if the candidate was not; but if such dodging 
were common, a new regulation as to thickness of skull 
would be necessary. Scoffers can consult Police Ez- 
aminations, chapter i., by Leonhard Felix Fuld, M.A. 


NOTICE. 

Tue Editor trusts that readers of the Practical 
Teacher will find the Reviews of Gift Books in 
the present number really helpful, and that 
prospective buyers of Christmas presents will 
consult the advertisement columns for further 
help. Owing to the space occupied by these 
notices a large number of interesting articles 
have been crowded out, including several on 
the New English Movement. This latter feat- 
ure will be continued next month. 


“THE CHILDREN’S CHARTER. 


BILL of eighty-six blue foolscap printed pages has 
4 passed the House of Commons, and before these 
lines appear in print may have also passed the House of 
Lords. It is called the “ Children Bill,” and commonly 
known as the Children’s Bill. It is a monument of care 
and a demonstration of humanity, creditable alike to 
its framers, its champions, and to the Opposition, which 
treated it chivalrously in most respects. 

It contains six parts. The first deals with “ Infant 
Life Protection,” the second with “ Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children and Young Persons,” the third with “ Juv- 
enile Smoking,” the fourth with “ Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools,” the fifth with “ Juvenile Offenders,” 
and the sixth is “ Miscellaneous and General.” The 
whole Bill, indeed, is miscellaneous and general to a 
remarkable degree, but a golden thread of anxious care 
for the well-being of the children of the people runs 
linking through all its clauses and sub-sections. In a 
far truer sense than the other big measure, which still 
hangs fire, this is an Education Bill. 

With the,‘ Infant Life Protection” part we need not 
linger; it deals with baby-farming, insurance of in- 
fant lives for the sake of getting the insurance money, 
and so forth. The second part carries this care on to 
other than infant ages; fixes heavy penalties for the 
wilfully assaulting, ill-treating, neglecting, abandoning 
of children or young persons, or the exposing of them 
to any of the cruelties specified in that terrible list, 
by “any person over the age of sixteen years who has 
the custody, charge, or care of any child or young 
person.” But the catalogue of cruelties has reference 
to a list of effects, such as the causing of unnecessary 
suffering or injury to health (including injury to or 
loss of sight, or hearing, or limbs, or organ of the body, 
and any mental derangement), and a parent or other 
person legally liable to maintain a child or young person 
shall be deemed guilty if any of these effects are caused 
by failure to provide adequate clothing, food, medical 
aid, or lodging, or, if unable to do that, failing to pro- 
cure the same under the Acts for the relief of the poor. 

These things, properly carried out, must have the 
most beneficial effect on some of the poorest children in 
the public elementary schools. So must also the pro- 
hibition of using children in begging, or allowing a 
child or young person between the ages of four and six- 
teen to inhabit a house of ill-fame. Power is given to 
constables, or any person authorised by a magistrate, to 
snatch away “ to a place of safety ” these young brands 
from the burning. 

And here comes in a sub-section which is a curious 
commentary on parts of the so-called Education Bill; 
for when a young brand has been snatched away, and 
is to be placed in the care of persons not its parents, there 
is to be an endeavour to ascertain the religious persua- 
sion to which the child or young person belongs, and, if 
possible, “the person placed in charge of the child or 
young person is to be of the same religious persuasion.” 
Tn any case, the waif is to “ be brought up in accordance 
with its own religious persuasion.” Which is a remark- 
able thing for the Government responsible for the Edu- 
cation Bill to enact. 

Another great aid to the prospects of poor children 
in public elementary schools lies in the legal power now 
given to remove a habitually drunken parent to a 
“* retreat,” and to detain him or her there for not more 
than two years. Heaven knows, and Heaven only—a 
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weeping Heaven, a rainy firmament—the misery and 
despair which drunken parents have caused to myriads 
of little children through all the years past when no such 
power as that resided in the law. 


JUVENILE SMOKING. 


The part of the Bill which deals with tobacco-smok- 
ing by juveniles will interest teachers greatly. Nobody 
is to sell cigarettes or cigarette papers to “a person 
apparently under the age of sixteen.” Constables and 
park-keepers may seize such articles when in juvenile 
possession. Automatic machines for the sale of cigar- 
ettes may not be “extensively used” for such sale to 
children or young persons. Teachers who have felt the 
acuteness of this evil will know how to watch, and to 
use the powers of remedy which the law now provides. 

With the section on Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools our readers will seldom have to do, but it is as 
thoroughgoing and practical as the other parts of the Bill, 
and will be quite as beneficial. This part of the Bill is 
far too long to quote or even to summarise, but it should 
be studied by all teachers of public elementary schools 
where there are habitual truants and rapscallions. These 
remarks apply also to the clauses dealing with Day In- 
dustrial Schools. 

JUVENILE CouRTs. 


School attendance questions fall under the following 
invaluable provision: “ When hearing charges against 
children or young persons, or applications for orders or 
licences relating to a child, at which the attendance of 
the child is required,” magistrates shall “ sit either in 
a different building or room, or on different days of the 
week or different times from those at which the ordinary 
sittings are held,” and provision is to be made to keep 
children from associating at courts with adults charged 
with offences. From the hearing of children’s court cases 
the general public are to be excluded. Separate juvenile 
courts may be set up in London. 

Among minor provisions, the traffic with children in 
marine-stores, the pawning by children, and the giving 
of intoxicating liquor to a child under five are prohibited. 
Attendance of adults at places of juvenile entertain- 
ment is to be supplied. Verminous children are to be 
cleansed, and gipsy children are to be brought under the 
law of school attendance. 

Such, in brief and general outline, is the Children 
Bill. When it becomes an Act it should be studied by 
teachers carefully. It can be made a great auxiliary in 
the humane and philanthropic work which so many 
teachers do in addition to their scholastic duties. Noth- 
ing in it appears to limit the powers of teachers ; much 
in it will extend their power for good and widen their 
opportunities for public education. 

E pur si muove—the world does move on, despite 
theological and party wrangles. In framing and helping 
this measure into law the N.S.P.C.C., the Home Office, 
the Board of Education, the N.U.T., and other organ- 
ised bodies may be proud to have had a hand. 


WOMEN’S TOTAL ABSTINENCE UNION. 


Ix connection with the above organisation a Temperance 
Eisteddfod is to be held on March 24 and 25, 1909, in Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, 8.W., when a large number of prizes will 
be given in musical, literary, and other competitions. The 
Eisteddfod is open to all women and girls over fifteen years of 
age who are total abstainers. Our readers will get particulars 
by writing to the Secretary of the Women’s Total Abstinence 
Union, 4 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT? 
OR THE KELPIE AND THE WEE BIT LASSIE.* 


: N OW tell me a story,” said Phillis. 
“ Which ?” 

Phillis considered. 

“The one about the Kelpie and the Wee Bit Lassie.” 

Robin obliged. At first he stumbled a little, and had 
to be prompted in hoarse whispers by Phillis (who 
apparently had heard the story several times before) ; 
but as the narrative progressed, and the adventures of 
the Wee Bit Lassie grew more enthralling and the Kelpie 
more terrifying, he became almost as immersed as his 
audience. . . . 

“The Kelpie,” Robin went on, “came closer and 
closer behind her. Already she could feel a hot breath 
on her neck” (so could Robin on his, for that matter). 
“ or she did not give in. She ran faster and faster, 
until—” 

“You've forgotten to say she could hear its webbed 
feet going pad over the slippery stanes,” interpolated 
Phillis anxiously. 

“So I did. I'm sorry. She could hear its webbed 
feet going pad pad over the slippery stanes. Presently, 
though, she came to a wee bit housie on the moor. It 
was empty, but she slippit through the yard gate, and 
flew along the path and in at the door. The, Kelpie 
came flying through the gate—” 

“No, no—it loupit ower the dyke!” screamed 
Phillis. . . . 

“Oh yes. It loupit ower the dyke; but the Wee Lassie 
just slammed the door in its face, and turned the key. 
Then she felt round in the dark, and keeked about, 
wondering what kind of place she was in. And at that 
very moment, through a bit window in the wall—” 

“ She went ben first.” 

“Oh -yes. She went ben; and at that very moment, 
through the bit window at the back end of the house, 
there came a ray of light. The sun—” 

“ The sun had risen,” declaimed Phillis triumphantly, 
taking up the tale, “and with one wild sheriek of dis- 
appointed rage the Kelpie vanished away, and the Wee 
Lassie was saved /” 

* * * * * 


Various sounds came from within. Occasionally the 
child suffered spasms of pain, and we could hear her 
crying. Then all-wise Nature would grant the sorely- 
tried little body a rest at the expense of the mind that 
ruled it, and poor Phillis would drop into a sort of 
rambling delirium, through which we perforce accom- 
panied her. At one time she would be wandering 
through some Elysian field of her own; we heard her 
calling her mates and proposing all manner of attrac- 
tive games. But more often she was in deadly fear. 
Her solitary little spirit was too plainly beset by those 
ghosts that haunt the borderland separating the realms 
of Death from those of his brother Sleep. Once her 
voice. rose to a scream. “Uncle Robin! It’s the 
Kelpie! Stop it! It’s coming. It’s breaving on me! 
Uncle Robin! Oh—!...” Then I heard for the 
first time that night the soothing murmur of Kitty’s 
voice. 

“It’s all right, dearie. Mother is holding you fast. 
It shan’t hurt you. There, it’s running away now, 
isn’t it? See!” ~ 





* From The Right Stuf. By lan Hay. Blackwood and Son. See p. 301. 
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RESEARCHES IN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY W. H. WINCH, M.A. 


AS many of my readers know, I have spent much of 
d my time during the last ten years, and the whole 
of it for the last two or three, in making educational 
researches at home and abroad. The last few years 
especially I have devoted to experimental researches in 
educational psychology. These experiments, though 
apparently simple, are often of extreme complication 
and difficulty, if one really wishes to get a result which 
is both true and valuable. “Am I easier to be played on 
than a pipe ?” asked Hamlet. “ Yes; but little children 
are not so complex in mind as Hamlet,” one might 
answer. That is true; but are they not less like us in 
mind than we are like Hamlet? And if they are, they 
will be harder, not easier, for us to understand. 

Much more difficult, indeed, than chemical analyses 
are the analyses of a child’s mental processes; and I have 
had enough experience of the former not to underrate 
their difficulties. Let us for a moment compare the 
two. To analyse a chemical compound we can take 
any quantity of the substance at any time, and, if we 
have analysed only one piece of it, we feel satisfied 
about all of it, and the analysis we have already made 
will not affect the constitution of the rest. But imagine 
a substance which differs from day to day, and at every 
hour in the day ; that, in consequence of its growth, is 
changing all the time; and that can never be experi- 
mented with without being altered, however slightly, in 
the process. Imagine a substance which you cannot 
throw away and start with afresh when you have muddled 
your work—where every step is, in very truth, irre- 
vocable. Imagine this substance endowed with loco- 
motion, with likes and dislikes, and a will of its own; 
and think of it as something to be loved and helped. 
What chemical or physical laboratory ever achieved 
successful analyses with such substances as these? Yet 
every problem in educational psychology presents some 
of these complexities, which, in one way or another, 
have to be reckoned with. 

And I am not sure whether the problem now before 
me is not more difficult to solve than some of these. 
I am going to try whether I cannot, in a non-technical 
way, show some of the bearings of recent psycho- 
logical experiments—many of them my own—on the 
actual problems of the school, and explain to teachers how 
they can make simple experiments for themselves. My 
scientific friends will, doubtless, be sarcastic about the 
difference between following the dry light of science and 
the fulsome glare of its popular application. One can- 
not serve two masters, science ian practice, they will 
say. But I propose to attempt it, and I propose to 
attempt it without evasions. en I do not know how 
a particular school problem should be solved, I shall say 
so; I shall not take refuge in glittering generalities. 
Teachers will perhaps remember how, in their training 
college days, they cherished in their hearts a contempt 
for what was known as “school method.” They knew 
they had to “gas,” as it was vulgarly expressed, in 
order to answer the questions set; and they thought 
that books on school method were written by amiable 
but somewhat impracticable persons who were a little 
too “ academic” for the actual work of teaching. One 
capable and experienced teacher asked me, in my early 
teaching days, if I knew of A’s method of teaching 
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reading, of B’s method, and so on. “Oh yes,” I said, 
delighted with his interest. “ Well,” he answered, 
“ those are the ways you don’t do it,” and smiled grimly. 
Was this altogether the fault of the teachers? Were 
the books as helpful as they claimed to be? I should 
answer both questions in the negative. “ But at least,” 
I hear a master of method complain, “ they did tell the 
teacher something more definite and practical than your 
psychology does. You content yourself with vague 
expressions which may mean almost anything. Let me 
tell you a story,” he goes on, warming in his opposi 
tion :-— 

* A friend of mine, a briefless barrister, used to write 
a column called ‘Science in the Home’ for a family 
paper of wide circulation. One of his notes ran :— 

“*The baby’s bath requires careful attention. The 
water must not be too hot, or there is a likelihood that 
the cuticle of the infant may become abraded. On the 
other hand, it must not be too cold, as this is likely to 
cause unpleasant consequences throughout the whole 
alimentary tract.’ 

“*One Recently Wedded’ wrote to the paper for 
further information. ‘Would Mrs. Motherly’ (my 
friend’s pen name), ‘ tell her how, by the use of the ther- 
mometer, or otherwise, she could find out when the water 
was too hot or too cold for baby ?’ 

“This rather gravelled him at first. His notion of a 
thermometer was something cased in wood hanging on 
a wall, which you looked at anxiously in winter time for 
prospects of skating; so he thought it safer to leave 
the thermometer alone. Finally he got out of it like 
this :— 

“* ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“* One Recently Wedded.—Insert the baby in the bath 
and hold it there for a minute or two; then rapidly 
withdraw it. If the cuticle is very red, the water is too 
hot ; if it is very blue, the water is too cold. In either 
of these cases steps must at once be taken—in the one 
case to add cold water, in the other case to add hot 
water.’ 

“ Now, sir,” my interlocutor continued, “ I could find 
you scores of pages in books of psychology for teachers 
which supply the same sort of iedisuniions as that given 
in ‘Science for the Home.’ We never get anything as 
definite as the ‘Answer to Correspondents’; we can’t 
pin your psychologists down to detail. Even one of your 
great writers, Professor James, has stated that only 
that vague kind of information can be expected from 
psychology. The general principles are the things, and 
only a few of them are. of real service; those useful to 
the teacher could be written on the palm of your hand, 
he says. What do you say to that ¢” 

Well, there is so much force in the contentions of my 
severely practical opponent, and I am so much in agree- 
ment with what is lying behind in his mind, and giving 
almost a righteous indignation to his manner, that I 
hardly know how to answer him. I shall ask to be 
excused for the present from giving a direct answer ; 
and I will begin my indirect one by considering a few 
of the general principles, not this time of the psycholo- 
gist, but of the practical teacher of method. Shall we 
find that the psychologist is so much more indefinite 
than the master of method ? 

Is there any pedagogical maxim more hoary with age 
and stiffer with respectability, to which more heads have 
been bent and more ink shed in homage at examinations, 
than 
“ Proceed from the known to the unknown” ? 
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How helpful it seems at first sight! All the Notes 
of Lessons books with columns headed, “ Matter,” 
“ Method,” obediently inserted, Elicit from the children, 
at the very top of the second column. They might have 
been Macauilay’s schoolboys, they were expected to 
know so much; indeed, aw a full-sized reviewer could 
really have been omniscient enough to answer all the 
“elicits.” The inspectors (of course, as every teacher 
knows, inspectors’ questions are mostly defective in 
some way or another) came to grief over them. “ Elicit 
from the children the name of the things seen coming up 
out of the ground.” The inspector did, and got “ Worms.” 
This bothered him, as he wanted to ask questions about 
plants. He struggled for a time to get his worms on 
to the plants, but finally gave it up, and said flatly, “I 
am going to ask you some questions about plants.” 
This was in rebellious contradiction to the method of 
procedure from the known to the unknown, but it saved 
time, and was better understood by the children. 

But perhaps that illustration was once a joke. Take 
a serious one. A teacher, in my hearing, with a very 
young class, which had just learnt “ were” and “ has” 
in their contexts, tried to teach “ where” and “as” by 
showing the relationships in meaning and spelling be- 
tween “were’’ and “where” and “has” and “as.” 
The children finished up in complete confusion—a mental 
darkness that could be felt. If, instead of proceeding by 
relationships, he had been careful, after “were” and 
“has” had been thoroughly learnt in their appropriate 
contexts and meanings, then to teach “where” and 
“as” in their appropriate contexts, he would have saved 
himself many hours of subsequent work and irritation. 
But they knew “ were,” he said, and so he proceeded from 
““were”’ to “ where,” from the known to the unknown. 
And he was somewhat displeased, for it certainly is 
annoying to lean on a highly respected method and find 
it but a broken reed. I do not mean that there should 
be no comparison and no correlation of knowledge. On 
the contrary, rational thinking is, in my judgment, the 
most important school subject; but its day was not 
yet—it was out of due time. 

If something is well known, and a relation also known 
will bring you to a second thing which you want to 
make known, then it is well to proceed from the known 
to the unknown; but otherwise it may be the feeblest 
folly. 

One more case, for adults this time. Modern spelling 
is irregular, and gives some trouble to most of us, if not 
in our own language, at least in learning another—say 
French. The pedagogical philologist, however, tells you 
that if you would just get back to the parent language, 
say Latin, which you know well, and then trace the 
changes in spelling which have occurred historically, ste 
by step, you would find no difficulty in the modern spell- 
ings. Ignotum per ignotius, one is to learn a dozen 
spellings and find the relations between them in order 
to get one. But this is just the sort of method which 
delights the person who believes in “ procedure” but 
never “ gets there.” 

Let us consider another pedagogical dictum :— 

“ Proceed from the simple to the complex,” 
which has justified almost every form of unintelligible 
teaching. Simple, yes; but what is simple? Complex; 
but what is complex? And simple to whom, and com- 
plex to whom? “ Well, you know—really, I do know 
what is simple and what is complex,” says a teacher of 
long experience. “I can tell that by the way in which 
the thing appears to my own mind.” But that is just 


precisely what one cannot do without psychological 
insight or training. The whole difficulty lies in deter- 
mining what is, for the child, the easiest line of approach 
to some given point. Whether you should pursue it or 
not may be an interesting problem for students of ethics. 
Some say you should not, because it is so useful for a 
child to make strong efforts; others say you should. 
They argue so violently about this that they take for 
granted they know the easiest way, which they usually 
do not. To enjoin a teacher to proceed from the simple 
to the complex, without telling him how to find out 
which is which, has only the appearance of helpfulness. 
And if an adult depends upon what is simple to him and 
complex to him, it will not even be a counsel of perfec- 
tion, but rather one of disaster. 

Nor can I altogether refrain from comment on another 
general principle which has long been supposed to be 
so useful to the teacher :— 


“* Proceed from the particular to the general,” 
with its companion direction :— 
“* Proceed from the general to the particular.” 


Those who favoured the first method were what is 
known (though, like Monsieur Jourdain with his “ prose,” 
they may not have been aware of it) as Associationists. 
They explained most things by connecting them with 
something else. They took the universe as a simple 
addition of little bits, very little bits, which had no 
beginning and no end, and came together, now as butter- 
flies, now as men, and now as lumps of coal, and then 
fell apart again; whereat the butterflies and men and 
bits of coal ceased to be, though the little bits them- 
selves—the atoms—turned up again in other combina- 
tions, say as worms or diamonds. 

The opposing school thought that the mind somehow 
really had most things in it from the very beginning, 
and only had, later on, to separate one from another. 
They worked down to the “ bits;” the other school 
worked up from them. 

The former school, after having uninterrupted con- 
trol of the best educational theory since the days 
of Locke, has suffered many reverses in recent years ; 
so much so, that preliminary analysis by the teacher 
has been discredited, and we have been told that it is 
not necessary, since the child will proceed by himself 
from the “ general” to the “ particular.” 

Which is right? Both and neither. The young child 
has no “ particular ” ideas, in our sense; he has no 
“ general” ideas, in our sense. Vague and indefinite 
he begins; vague and indefinite, like the rest of us, he 
remains to the end; but not so vague, not so indefinite, 
especially if he has been well taught. And if we want 
to know the best units for the child to take, neither the 
one general principle nor the other will help us much. 
We have to find out experimentally in each case what 
are his units of apprehension and what he does with 
them. I venture to prophesy that teachers who really 
attempt to find out these things for themselves will 
obtain some very unexpected results. 

So, with the permission of the Editor, I shall try to 
avoid all vague rhetoric, and set myself down to tackle 
actual problems. If I can get them put clearly enough, 
I hope that the experiments I describe will give rise to 
others which teachers will be interested in doing for 
themselves. In science it is not usual to say, this is the 
right thing to do because A or B says so; but rather, 
this is true because there is a consensus of experimental 
evidence. And it is customary, moreover, to give a 
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reference to the work you depend on, so that others can 
look it up and repeat it for themselves. When that day 
comes for education in England, there will be reason to 
hope that, as we move forward, our line of advance will 
become more assured. And what is most devoutly to 
be wished, we shall no longer violently oscillate from 
one extreme to the other on the waves of unverified 
opinion. I do not know as yet precisely when I shall 
be able to make a start in this descriptive work, but 
I have set it down as one of the things which have to 
be done. 

As a postscript, may I say that I am quite willing to 
admit that the general directions which I have criti- 
cised are, when filled out with an adequate measure of 
fact, and properly understood, by no means without 
value. I claim, however, that, without psychological 
knowledge, misunderstanding is inevitable. 

(To be continued at intervals.) 
/ 
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CHILDREN’S GAMES. 
A STUDY OF SLUM LIFE. 
BY LAURA HELEN BATES. 


(= we learn anything from watching the games of 

children ? Undoubtedly we can. There is no 
better way of discovering their tendencies for good or 
evil, and as an aid in the study of character the pursuit 
is unequalled. 

Nowhere is this more in evidence than in 
the “courts” and “yards” of our large 
towns, where the child, untrammelled by [igus 
conventionalities, plays without restraint or 


and concern girls only from the ages of six to thirteen 
years. 

In addition to close observation in the playground, 
and also in the courts and yards in which they lived, 
each child wrote an essay on her “ favourite game, and 
how to play it.” No aid in spelling or composition was 
allowed, and in some cases the result was most original. 

It must be confessed that while in many cases the 
style of these productions was illiterate, and both spell- 
ing and grammar greatly in fault, still these. poor chil- 
dren compare favourably with more fortunate girls in 
a different position in life. The artless simplicity and 
keen enjoyment of many of the younger children, in 
spite of great poverty and wretched surroundings, leave 
an instinctive feeling that the profusion of toys and 
carefully planned amusements of the better classes do 
not result in bringing out that refreshing originality 
and inventiveness so often found among the very poor. 
This is illustrated by the following description of “ Hide 
and Seek” by a child of seven :— 

“* My faveroiet game is Indein Cike. The game is fun. We 
*ide A stone and the children ’as to find it. The fun is grate. 
I was plaing at Idein Cike, and the children cwt [could] not find 


it I like it because there is some fun in it and J like fun like 
others do of corse.” 


Sometimes games more startling than this are in- 
vented to brighten the lives of the little inhabitants of 
the slums. The following account is by a little girl of 
seven :— 


“We plaie at poliseman in our yard, It is a nise game and 
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ing on the ludicrous. But to the student 
of human nature they present a different 
aspect. These trivialities are endowed with 
a weird fascination. Scenes from home life 
—often distressing in their reality—are re- 
produced in play. Unchecked, these chil- 
dren reveal their own personalities, and 
disclose many surprising touches of pathos 
unlooked for amid their squalid surround- 
ings. 
Tt is doubtless a fact that at the various 
ages of childhood different games appeal 
to the developing imagination and intelli- 
gence. The inventive faculty is especially 
strong in some children, and at a sur- 
prisingly early age. Later on come other developments, 
possibly not so entertaining, but in many cases most 
interesting and instructive. 

In considering the subject of “children’s games,” it 
is not my intention to unfold a scheme showing the 
games played at the various ages of child life, with the 
evolution of the more involved detail of the later games 
from the early simplicity found in those of young chil- 
dren. This would form an interesting study. But it 
is my proposal to endeavour to portray the favourite 
games played by girls of the lower classes, and to illus- 
trate it with short accounts gathered from the children 
themselves. 

The following investigations were made in connec- 
tion with a Council school in a very poor district, 





Tue GAME oF ‘* ScHooL.” 


I loike it. A little boy runs us fore the poliseman. When he 
cotches us we crie and he lets us hoff.” 

On rare occasions the father or mother shares in the 
game. This, however, is very unusual. It is a com- 
paratively rare occurrence, and quite out of the ordinary 
run of evénts. 

One small child of seven wrote an account of a game 
played by her little sister and her father. It shows 
every sign of being a genuine event, and one very much 
enjoyed by the little girl :— 

% raed and my father plaie at cats every day. May gets on 
my fathers back, and he gives her a ride on his back and she 
forls off.” ; 

Games at “School” are very popular, and played at 
a very early age. The accounts given of the behaviour 
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of the scholars and the evident importance of the 
“teacher” are very interesting, and not wanting in 
critical faculty. One would not probably be far wrong 
in describing the small writer of the following as a strict 
disciplinarian :— 

“My favourite game is playing at school because you can 
teach the children. I give them sums to do And [I give them 
writing to do And if they cribel [scribble] on the paper I stand 
them hup in the corner and I make them crie.”’ 

It is a noticeable fact that but few of these children 
of the poor appear to derive much amusement from that 
delightful pastime of the better-class child—playing 
with dolls. Of the many varied and interesting games 
to be played, alas these poor children know but little. 
Their ingenuity and resource are spent in different ways. 
One may possibly ascribe it to the perpetual “ baby 
minding ” which these little ones practise from an early 
age. There remains but little fun in imitating the 


Tyricat “ Basy MINDERsS.” 


reality—on a doll. If one is given at a school treat or 
party it gives great pleasure to the recipient, but is as a 
rule quickly broken, and not much originality in invent- 
ing games with it is generally noticed. 

There seems to be the greatest fascination about the 
game called “ house.” It appears to be the most pop- 
ular game played by these children. In the playground 
it is the universal favourite, and played with an originality 
and inventiveness at once both amusing and astonishing. 
It is quite worth while watching these children at 
play. They are easily found in any back street. A 
peep into some court or yard discloses clusters of them 
noisily—but as a rule not quarrelsomely—engaged in 
some quaint game. They are not afflicted with shy- 
ness, and self-consciousness is universally unknown. 


The great disadvantage the interested onlooker would . 


have to contend with would be the piercingly shrill 
and penetrating shrieks which are the unfailing accom- 
paniment of every game. The following extract gives 


a little insight into the game of “house.” It is the 
production of a child of nine :— 


“My most favourite game is ‘ House’ because we enjoy it 
very much. We betend we are ladies and sometimes we have a 
stick and bowl and we betend they are bycicles. Then we have 
some little children and we take them out and betend to buy 
them a doll. Then we send the children to bed. I think that 
is a very nice game.” 


In the attempt quoted next by a girl from a very 
poor home one cannot deny that the picture of domestic 
life depicted by this young resident of the slums is hardly 
a pleasing one. It was written by a girl of thirteen, 
improperly nourished and of poor ability :-— 


“My favourite game is playing at house. My friend and I 
often play at house on Saturday when I have done my cleaning. 
Sometimes I play of a week day. The girl has a brother and her 
brother plays. And we pretend we are married and she has her 
brother for her husband and I have a girl for my husband. We 
pretend to get drunk and our husbands comes and fetches us 
from home and gives us a good hiding and he shouts because 
his dinner is not ready. Then we start fighting. I think this 
is a very interesting game.” 

It is not difficult to understand that it is a somewhat 
thankless task to attempt to counteract the effect of 
an upbringing such as that displayed in the above essay. 
Such scenes were doubtless common in the life of the 
writer, and presented to her a model of domestic life. 

Among the somewhat elder girls it is rather pathetic 
to detect the note of poverty between the lines. Many 
girls are not able to skip because, as they say, “ our 
shose (shoes) drop off.” Others write that they like 
to play at “ide and seek because it does not ware your 
boots and shoes out so mush as skipping.” 

A touching little essay came from a child of eight :— 

“T like to clean up because it is better than playing. Every 
Saturday morning I clean the house up.” 

Another youthful essayist displays a great desire to 
help her mother, a widow in very sad circumstances :— 

““ When I go home from school I do not play any games but 
I help my mother with her work. She is so pleased when I 
help her. I like to help my motlier because she gives us our 
food and gives us cloves [clothes] to wear thats why you should 
always love your mother. If you help your mother while you 
are young your mother will help you when you are older.”’ 


It is a noticeable fact that serious quarrels among 
these children occur but rarely. Although naturally 
rougher and more noisy at play than those in more 
refined circumstances, they are invariably more unselfish 
and generous to each other. 

I think that the sentiments in the following extracts 
are most commendable :— 

““My favourite game is playing at house because it learns 
us to be quiet and polite and to treat children kindly and not be 
rufe and rude.” 


Another girl writes :— 


“My favourite game is school because it learns me to read 
and do my tessons and help me to get on in the world.” 


The critical aspect of games is not lacking in the 
following :— 

“The best game I like is jumping. The reason I like it is 
because I think it is a good exercise and another reason is because 
I think it streaches your legs.” 


There seems to be a note of originality in the follow- 
ing game, which is played with great zest in the yards. 
It gives a peep into an aspect of slum life. While no 
doubt sensitive to privations of cold and hunger, and 
often suffering keenly from physical deficiencies, as a 
class they bear trouble lightly, and look upon mis- 
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fortune in a light and careless manner. To those who 
work among them it appears that some-~of the finer 
feelings seem blunted, and beyond a certain sensational 
and emotional tendency the deeper side of life seems 
lacking. The following attempt at describing an ori- 
ginal game by a distressingly poor child supports this 
assertion :— 

““My favourite game is to play at two men out of work 
Why I like to play at it is because it is so amusing. When we 
play at two men out of work we have a lot of girls to play at it. 

“The two that is chosen to be on at it comes against us and 
we calls after them and they runs us and then we run after 
them. And then we betend they gets drunk and then they 
fights. My mother likes to see us play at two men out of work 
and my mother says it is a nise and amusing game. My 
favourite game used to be lurking but now I like to play at two 
men out of work.” 


The games of Puss in the Corner, Six Squares, Dob, 
Ticky, Larky, Hop Cross, Orange and Lemons, and 
Chalk Chase are chosen as “ favourite games” in a few 
cases, but by far the larger proportion prefer the quaintly 
original productions of their own imaginations. 





THE GAME OF ‘‘Two Men Out or Work.” 


Some attempt has been made to organise games for 
these children of the poor as an educational experiment. 
So far as my experience lies, these may be taught and 
carried out successfully in the playground. 

They have, however, been found to be rarely repro- 
duced in the mysterious and murky atmosphere of the 
slums,where the inventive faculty is to be seen at its best, 
and the child plays with a zest and abandon rarely found 
in any other condition of life. 


THE STUDY OF THE STARS. 


Mr. Roperr Cuuiey sends us a copy of a new volume 
entitled The Heavens and their Story, which is the joint 
work of Annie and Walter Maunder. It is divided into 
four sections dealing respectively with the stories told 
by (1) the Heavenly Movements, (2) the Sun, (3) the 
Sun’s Family, and (4) the Stars and Nebula. There are 
eight plates in colour, reproductions of thirty-eight 
excellent astronomical photographs, and fifty diagrams. 
The letterpress is written in a highly interesting manner, 
and thegeneral production of the book is beyond reproach. 


MODERN SCIENCE NOTES. 
BY J. G. McINTOSH, SECONDARY SCHOOL, GATESHEAD. 


RADIO-ACTIVITY AND GEOLOGY. 


YROBABLY the most interesting and distinctive 
feature of the British Association Meeting of 1908 
was the brilliant address by Professor Joly at the open- 
ing of the Geological Section. His speculations on the 
heat-giving properties of uranium and the radio-active 
elements, their influence on underground temperature, 
the probability that the internal heat of the earth 1s due 
to radio-thermal action and the influence of radium 
on sedimentary deposits, supported as they were by 
the remarkable results of Professor Joly’s own research, 
open a new epoch in geological theory. 

Beginning his address with a reference to the fact 
that the heat energy given off by radium is diminishing, 
Professor Joly addressed himself to the task of seeking 
a source for the continuance of the supplies of this ele- 
ment, and finds it in uranium 

“The recent discovery of ionium by 
Boltwood serves to link uranium and 
radium, and explains why it was that 
those who sought for radium as the im- 
mediate offspring of uranium found the 
latter apparently unproductive, the actual 
relation of uranium to radium being that 
of grandparent. In uranium we find an 
all but eternal source. The fraction of 
this substance which decays each year 
or, rather, is transformed to a lower atomic 
weight—is measured in tens of thousands 
of millionths, so that the uranium of the 
earth 1,000,000,000 years ago was hardly 
more than | per cent. greater in mass than 
it is to-day.” 

A passing reference to Strutt’s suggestion 
of a world deriving its internal temperature 
from a radium jacket 45 miles in thickness, 
the interior being free from radium, to the 
difficulties of estimation of the radio-active 
elements, and to the need for further 
elaborate examination of many kinds of 
rocks, leads Professor Joly to his own re- 
search work on the amount of radium in the igneous 
and sedimentary rocks and oceanic sediments. 

The concentration of the radio-active elements on the 
earth’s surface, he suggests, is due to convective action. 

“For instance, the extruded mass of the Deccan 
basalt would fill a sphere 36 miles in radius. Imagine 
such a sphere located originally somewhat deep beneath 
the surface of the earth surrounded by materials of like 
density. The ultimate excess of temperature, due to 
its uranium, attained at the central parts would amount 
to about 1,000° C., or such lesser temperature as con- 
vective effects within the mass would permit. This might 
take some thirty million years to come about ; but before 
so great an excess of temperature was reached, the forces 
of buoyancy developed in virtue of its thermal expansion 
must inevitably bring the entire mass to the surface.” 

This view he inclines to accept in preference to the 
theory that uranium deposits were made after the for- 
mation of the earth, or that the radio-active substances 
have been derived from the sun. 

The results of Professor Joly’s estimations of the radio- 
active substances in numerous specimens of igneous 
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of the scholars and the evident importance of the 
“teacher” are very interesting, and not wanting in 
critical faculty. One would not probably be far wrong 
in describing the small writer of the following as a strict 
disciplinarian : 

“My favourite game is playing at school because you can 
teach the children. I give them sums todo And I give them 
writing to do And if they cribel [scribble] on the paper I stand 
them hup in the corner and I make them crie.”’ 

It is a noticeable fact that but few of these children 
of the poor appear to derive much amusement from that 
delightful pastime of the better-class child—playing 
with dolls. Of the many varied and interesting games 
to be played, alas these poor children know but little. 
Their ingenuity and resource are spent in different ways. 
One may possibly ascribe it to the perpetual “ baby 
minding ” which these little ones practise from an early 
age. There remains but little fun in imitating the 


Tyricat ** Basy MINpERs.” 


reality—on a doll. If one is given at a school treat or 
party it gives great pleasure to the recipient, but is as a 
rule quickly broken, and not much originality in invent- 
ing games with it is generally noticed. 

There ‘seems to be the greatest fascination about the 
game called “ house.” It appears to be the most pop- 
ular game played by these children. In the playground 
it is the universal favourite, and played with an originality 
and inventiveness at once both amusing and astonishing. 
It is quite worth while watching these children at 
play. They are easily found in any back street. A 
peep into some court or yard discloses clusters of them 
noisily—but as a rule not quarrelsomely—engaged in 
some quaint game. They are not afflicted with shy- 
ness, and self-consciousness is universally unknown. 
The great disadvantage the interested onlooker would 
have to contend with would be the piercingly shrill 
and penetrating shrieks which are the unfailing accom- 
paniment of every game, The following extract gives 


a little insight into the game of “house.” It is the 
production of a child of nine :— 

“My most favourite game is ‘ House’ because we enjoy it 
very much. We betend we are ladies and sometimes we have a 
stick and bowl and we betend they are bycicles. Then we have 
some little children and we take them out and betend to buy 
them a doll. Then we send the children to bed. I think that 
is a very nice game.” 

In the attempt quoted next by a girl from a very 
poor home one cannot deny that the picture of domestic 
life depicted by this young resident of the slums is hardly 
a pleasing one. It was written by a girl of thirteen, 
improperly nourished and of poor ability :— 

‘“* My favourite game is playing at house. My friend and I 
often play at house on Saturday when I have done my cleaning. 
Sometimes I play of a week day. The girl has a brother and her 
brother plays. And we pretend we are married and she has her 
brother for her husband and I have a girl for my husband. We 
pretend to get drunk and our husbands comes and fetches us 
from home and gives us a good hiding and he shouts because 
his dinner is not ready. Then we start fighting. I think this 
is a very interesting game.” 

It is not difficult to understand that it is a somewhat 
thankless task to attempt to counteract the effect of 
an upbringing such as that displayed in the above essay. 
Such scenes were doubtless common in the life of the 
writer, and presented to her a model of domestic life. 

Among the somewhat elder girls it is rather pathetic 
to detect the note of poverty between the lines. Many 
girls are not able to skip because, as they say, “ our 
shose (shoes) drop off.” Others write that they like 
to play at “ide and seek because it does not ware your 
boots and shoes out so mush as skipping.” 

A touching little essay came from a child of eight :— 

“I like to clean up because it is better than playing. Every 
Saturday morning I clean the house up.” 

Another youthful essayist displays a great desire to 
help her mother, a widow in very sad circumstances :— 

“When I go home from school I do not play any games but 
I help my mother with her work. She is so pleased when [ 
help her. I like to help my mother because she gives us our 
food and gives us cloves [clothes] to wear thats why you should 
always love your mother. If you help your mother while you 
are young your mother will help you when you are older.” 


It is a noticeable fact that serious quarrels among 
these children occur but rarely. Although naturally 
rougher and more noisy at play than those in more 
refined circumstances, they are invariably more unselfish 
and generous to each other. 

I think that the sentiments in the following extracts 
are most commendable :— 

““My favourite game is playing at house because it learns 


us to be quiet and polite and to treat children kindly and not be 
rufe and rude.” 


Another girl writes :— 

‘““ My favourite game is school because it learns me to read 
and do my lessons and help me to get on in the world.” 

The critical aspect of games is not lacking in the 
following :— 

“The best game I like is jumping. The reascn [I like it is 
because I think it is a good exercise and another reason is because 
I think it streaches your legs.” 

There seems to be a note of originality in the follow- 
ing game, which is played with great zest in the yards. 
It gives a peep into an aspect of slum life. While no 
doubt sensitive to privations of cold and hunger, and 
often suffering keenly from physical deficiencies, as a 
class they bear trouble lightly, and look upon mis- 
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fortune in a light and careless manner. To those who 
work among them it appears that some of the finer 
feelings seem blunted, and beyond a certain sensational 
and emotional tendency the deeper side of life seems 
lacking. The following attempt at describing an ori- 
ginal game by a distressingly poor child supports this 
assertion :— 

““My favourite game is to play at two men out of work 
Why I like to play at it is because it is so amusing. When we 
play at two men out of work we have a lot of girls to play at it. 

“The two that is chosen to be on at it comes against us and 
we calls after them and they runs us and then we run after 
them. And then we betend they gets drunk and then they 
fights. My mother likes to see us play at two men out of work 
and my mother says it is a nise and amusing game. My 
favourite game used to be lurking but now I like to play at two 
men out of work.” 


The games of Puss in the Corner, Six Squares, Dob, 
Ticky, Larky, Hop Cross, Orange and Lemons, and 
Chalk Chase are chosen as “ favourite games” in a few 
cases, but by far the larger proportion prefer the quaintly 
original productions of their own imaginations. 





THe Game or *‘Two Men Out or Work.” 


Some attempt has been made to organise games for 
these children of the poor as an educational experiment. 
So far as my experience lies, these may be taught and 
carried out successfully in the playground. 

They have, however, been found to be rarely repro- 
duced in the mysterious and murky atmosphere of the 
slums,where the inventive faculty is to be seen at its best, 
and the child plays with a zest and abandon rarely found 
in any other condition of life. 


THE STUDY OF THE STARS. 


Mr. Roperr CuLiey sends us a copy of a new volume 
entitled The Heavens and their Story, which is the joint 
work of Annie and Walter Maunder. It is divided into 
four sections dealing respectively with the stories told 
by (1) the Heavenly Movements, (2) the Sun, (3) the 
Sun’s Family, and (4) the Stars and Nebulew. There are 
eight plates in colour, reproductions of thirty-eight 
excellent astronomical photographs, and fifty diagrams. 
The letterpress is written in a highly interesting manner, 
and thegeneral production of the book is beyond reproach. 


MODERN SCIENCE NOTES. 
BY J. G. McINTOSH, SECONDARY SCHOOL, GATESHEAD. 


RADIO-ACTIVITY AND GEOLOGY. 


YROBABLY the most interesting and distinctive 
feature of the British Association Meeting of 1908 
was the brilliant address by Professor Joly at the open- 
ing of the Geological Section. His speculations on the 
heat-giving properties of uranium and the radio-active 
elements, their influence on underground temperature, 
the probability that the internal heat of the earth is due 
to radio-thermal action and the influence of radium 
on sedimentary deposits, supported as they were by 
the remarkable results of Professor Joly’s own research, 
open a new epoch in geological theory. 

Beginning his address with a reference to the fact 
that the heat energy given off by radium is diminishing, 
Professor Joly addressed himself to the task of seeking 
a source for the continuance of the supplies of this ele- 
ment, and finds it in uranium 

“The recent discovery of ionium by 
Boltwood serves to link uranium and 
radium, and explains why it was that 
those who sought for radium as the im- 
mediate offspring of uranium found the 
latter apparently unproductive, the actual 
relation of uranium to radium being that 
of grandparent. In uranium we find an 
all but eternal source. The fraction of 
this substance which decays each vear 
or, rather, is transformed to a lower atomic 
weight—is measured in tens of thousands 
of millionths, so that the uranium of the 
earth 1,000,000,000 years ago was hardly 
more than | per cent. greater in mass than 
it is to-day.” 

A passing reference to Strutt’s suggestion 
of a world deriving its internal temperature 
from a radium jacket 45 miles in thickness, 
the interior being free from radium, to the 
difficulties of estimation of the radio-active 
elements, and to the need for further 
elaborate examination of many kinds of 
rocks, leads Professor Joly to his own re- 
search work on the amount of radium in the igneous 
and sedimentary rocks and oceanic sediments. 

The concentration of the radio-active elements on the 
earth’s surface, he suggests, is due to convective action. 

“For instance, the extruded mass of the Deccan 
basalt would fill a sphere 36 miles in radius. Imagine 
such a sphere located originally somewhat deep beneath 
the surface of the earth surrounded by materials of like 
density. The ultimate excess of temperature, due to 
its uranium, attained at the central parts would amount 
to about 1,000° C., or such lesser temperature as con- 
vective effects within the mass would permit. This might 
take some thirty million years to come about ; but before 
so great an excess of temperature was reached, the forces 
of buoyancy developed in virtue of its thermal expansion 
must inevitably bring the entire mass to the surface.” 

This view he inclines to accept in preference to the 
theory that uranium deposits were made after the for- 
mation of the earth, or that the radio-active substances 
have been derived from the sun. 

The results of Professor Joly’s estimations of the radio- 
active substances in numerous specimens of igneous 
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rocks gathered from areas widely distributed show a 
remarkable constancy varying from 41 x 10°” grams 
of radium per gram of material investigated to 7°6 
< 10° grams, and giving a general mean of 6°1 x 10°” 
grams per gram of material investigated. 

In sea water a mean of 0°016 x 10°” gram per c.c. 
was obtained. 

“Taking the mass of the ocean as 1°458 x 10" 
tonnes, there must be about 20 x 10° grams (20,000 
tons) of radium in its water.” 

The results in the case of ocean sediments showed 
that the more slowly collected sediments had the highest 
radio-activity, while the amount of radium, as might be 
expected, was in inverse relation to the percentage 
amount of calcareous matter. 

An investigation into sedimentary rocks precipitated 
from solution gave a general mean of 4 to 5 x 10°" 
grams per gram of material examined. 

From these results Professor Joly concludes that, 
taking into account the oceanic estimation, and apply- 
ing it to the sedimentary rocks, “there exists a fair 
degree of harmony between the great quantities in the 
sediments of the ocean and the impoverishment of 
the sediments which the experiments appear to in- 
dicate.” 

Professor Joly next proceeded to advance the theory 
that in this new source of heat there is a reconciliation 
between the estimate of fifty million years postulated 
by Kelvin as required for the cooling of the earth, and 
the hundred million years required by the geologist. 

“It must be admitted,” he says, “that radium is 
indeed a universal terrestrial element. Are we, then, 
living on a world heated throughout by radio-thermal 
action ?” 

The suggestion is indeed, as Sir Archibald Geikie 
characterised it, “ epoch-making.” . 

Assuming a heated interior as the only natural ex- 
slanation of a large class of geological phenomena, 
Doslaee Joly proceeds to examine certain limitations 
in our present knowledge. 

First, in view of Kelvin’s researches into conductivity, 
and the fact that solidification arrested convective 
effect, Professor Joly rejects the conductivity theory 
of thermal communication between the interior and 
the external surface of the earth. Hence it would 
appear that a theory of internal radio-active heating 
seems to point to an increasing internal temperature. 
We are, however, assured that no great physical result 
is imminent, since the uranium supply is not everlast- 
ing, and this heat will probably ultimately pass to the 
surface in future ages by conductive action. 

Second, assuming that the temperature of the earth 
is maintained by uranium, its decay involves the loss 
of an enormous amount of heat at the surface as com- 
pared with the decrement due to uranium—that is, 
‘the heat escaping from the earth is not a measure of 
the radium in the earth, but includes the falling tem- 
perature which the decay of uranium involves.” 

In spite of these difficulties, however, Professor Joly 
believes that there is good ground for believing that 
the supply of heat is maintained by radium, and that 
the future cooling of the earth will be regulated by the 
decay of uranium. 

Indeed, with a surface so rich in uranium, he inclines 
to the opinion that this planet has arrived at the final 
stage of its cooling, when the rate of loss of initial stores 
of heat is balanced by the radio-thermal supply. This 
state will be maintained by radio-active heating and 
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radio-active decay. In the past history of the earth’s 
cooling the radiation loss has been in excess of the radio- 
thermal heating. During successive ages there has been 
a gradual convergence of these two factors to the pres- 
ent conditions. 

It is on this basis that we are asked to reconcile the 
evidence of geology with the Kelvin hypothesis. 

The rest of Professor Joly’s address was devoted to 
an examination of “underground temperature” and 
“radio - active deposits and the instability of the 
crust.” 

In the former case the results of the amounts of 
radio-active elements present were compared with 
Stapff’s observations on temperature gradient, and point 
to what seems more than a remarkable coincidence— 
“a steeper temperature gradient associated with a 
greater radium content.” 

Dealing with the question of the instability of the 
earth’s crust, Professor Joly calls attention to the 
rhythmic repetition of alternate eras of sedimentation 
and upheaval. 

He rejects the theory of compressive stress in the 
crust caused by shrinkage underneath it as a wholly 
satisfactory explanation, pointing out that it is only 
after great thicknesses of sediments have accumulated 
that upheaval takes place. 

On the theory that radio-thermal action plays a large 
part in instability two points are advanced : first, that 
rise of temperature at the base of a radio-active layer 
involves the square of the depth; and, setond, that it 
is upon a surface layer rich in radio-active elements that 
these huge sediments have been gradually deposited. 
Add to these the thickening of the crust due to tangential 
pressure, over-thrusting, etc., and “we have in these 
effects an intervention of radium in the dynamics of 
the earth’s crust which must have influenced the entire 
history of the globe, and which affords a key to the 
instability of the crust.” 


IN THE MaGnetic PROPERTIES OF 
STEEL SHEETs.” 


The Elek. Zeit. for September 17 contains an account 
of interesting experiments made at the German Reichs- 
anstalt on the effect which the direction of rolling has 
upon the magnetic properties of steel. As a result of 
numerous tests, steel has been found to be harder mag- 
netically perpendicular to the direction of rolling than 
in a direction parallel to it. The diagram shows the 
permeability curves for the same sample of steel, the 
lower curve being the variation of » with regard to B in 
the perpendicular direction, while the upper curve shows 
the results in the parallel direction. 

In electric conductivity there is little alteration. 

In the course of tests made an extraordinary fact is 
noted. A sample of ordinary dynamo steel annealed in 
April 1907 was tested in June and in December. It was 
found that during the interval, although subjected to 
no special treatment, a considerable amount of deterio- 
ration had taken place. The coercivity was reduced 7 
per cent., and the hysteresis loss for a maximum induc- 
tion was increased 3 per cent. The remanence was 
reduced from 13,700 to 10,300, and the greatest per- 
meability from 6,700 to 4,450, while the maximum in- 
duction had only decreased by 100. The fact that such 
enormous changes are liable to occur points to the 
wisdom of using only well-aged material for electrical 
instruments especially. The Reichsanstalt is continuing 
its investigations into silicon steels. 
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PERMEABILITY CURVES. 


A Userut Hien Resistance. 


In the Physical Review Mr. G. W. Stewart describes a 
useful form of high resistance. He employs a transparent 
lacquer, “ Zapon,” which consists of soluble cotton dis- 
solved in a mixture whose chief constituent is amy! 
acetate. 

When dry, a film of pyroxyline is left, which is elastic, 
does not vaporise or crack, and is a good insulator. 

When lamp-black is mixed with this lacquer and 
spread on an insulator, a permanent high resistance is 
obtained whose value can easily be regulated by the 
amount of lamp-black used, and the thickness of the 
layer of lacquer. 

By trial the author secured variations from 3,000 to 
3 x 10° ohms with a film approximately 3 mm. long 
and 2 mm. wide. ‘To prevent contact changes and 
secure permanency, the terminals should be made part 
of the base upon which the film is spread. 

The variation due to ageing was less than 0°5 per 
cent. with a variation in voltage of 1,000 per cent. The 
temperature variation ranged from 0:1 to 0°15 per cent. 
per degree Centigrade, and an increase in the humidity 
of the atmosphere has also an increasing effect on the 
resistance. 

A Noras_e Text-Book. 

Modern Electrical Theory, by N. R. Campbell, M.A. 
(Cambridge Press), is one of the most notable text-books 
in physics published during this year. This book is an 
exposition of the electronic theory and its latest devel- 
opments, freed as far as possible from complicated mathe- 
matical methods. The author is whole-hearted in his 
admiration for Faraday, but we must confess that the 
statement on page 322—“ My confidence in the genius 
of Faraday is so great that I should be inclined to accept 
any hypothesis, however rash, which was suggested by 


the ideas that he developed ”—seems somewhat extra- 
ordinary. 

On page 25 the mass per unit length should read 
TuN sin® M 

v° 

In the chapter on “ The Evidence of Chemistry,” the 
author runs full tilt against the ordinary theory of 
chemical affinity on the ground that it “ merely restates 
the facts in such a way as to obscure their significance.” 
It is perhaps an open question whether the electronic 
theory does not suffer from the same defect. We con- 
fess, however, that we are not able to follow the state- 
ment on chemical affinity at the top of page 255 when 
viewed from a strictly thermo-dynamic standpoint. 

Again, on page 251 the statement that “ the conclu- 
sion is such that the mass of an atom is the sum of the 
masses of the electrons contained in it is so attractive 
that it seems desirable to accept it provisionally in the 
absence of any conclusive evidence to the contrary,” 
reminds one irresistibly of the attitude of the British 
Association to Louis de Rougemont. 

Putting these small idiosyncrasies of expression to one 
side, the book is thoroughly worth reading for those 
students whose knowledge is sufficiently advanced, The 
physics teacher will find it a useful addition to his 
library. At the end of each chapter a useful summary 
of references to original papers is given. 
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UNDER THE GREAT DOME 
BY ©. E. BYLES. 


"T‘HE British Museum is the most classical building 

in London. If it could be cleansed of London 
soot and grime, and spirited away, like Aladdin’s palace, 
to the clear skies of Greece or Italy, one can imagine it 
gleaming new-born upon the Acropolis or the Capitol, 
and not unworthy of such a situation. It is the Par- 
thenon of the bookman and the antiquary, the temple 
to which they resort to worship the goddess of learning. 
Some day, perhaps, its verdant lawns will be graced 
by colossal statues of the nine Muses. As it is, from 
the moment when the pilgrim, having dodged a passing 
motor in Great Russell Street, gains sanctuary within 
the great iron gates, he feels that he has passed out of 
the uproar of modernity into a haven of peace. 

** Here, where the world is quiet, 
Here, where all trouble seems 
Dead winds’ and spent waves’ riot, 
In doubtful dreams of dreams.” 

And yet are we not a little previous? Have we not 
seen of late, even within the sacred precincts, a motor 
char-a-banc, inscribed with the legend “ Sxeina Lon- 
DON,” disgorge its freight of voluble Americans? Not 
until we have traversed the gravelled approach, and, 
thinking of Richard Jefferies’ essay on the pigeons, have 
actually set our foot on the steps of the great portico, 
have we finally escaped from the ubiquitous demon, 
Petrol, and his hooded familiars. 

Just within the folding-doors comes the test that 
separates the casual visitor from the regular frequenter 
of the Reading-Room. The casual visitor enters with an 
awe-struck, peripatetic air, and as his mind begins to 
soar amid the clouds of antiquity, he is rudely recalled 
to earth by an imperious voice declaiming, “ Sticks and 
umbrellas here, please!” Feeling chastened and hu- 
miliated, he deposits the offending weapon, pockets the 
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tally, and wanders gaping down a corridor, between 
frowning busts of Roman emperors. 

The habitue of the Reading-Room, on the other hand, 
enters the building at an even pace, with an air of care- 
fully-studied unconcern. His umbrella does not herd 
with those of the common people. Its resting-place is 
further on, down the passage leading to the doors of the 
Reading-Room. Proudly conscious of this distinguishing 
fact, its possessor goes on with stately grace across the 
floor of the vestibule, like an M.P. passing through the 
Lobby of the House. He bestows no attention upon the 
hoary relics of antiquity that beset his path. He passes 
a bust of Julius Cesar, or an Egyptian hippogriff, with 
as little display of interest as he would the umbrella- 
stand in his own front passage. A statue of Pallas 
Athene or Apollo is no more to him than a clothes- 
brush or a hat-rack. , 

At the entrance to the passage leading to the Reading- 
Room another test awaits him, for on each side of the 
door, like the lions which Sir Lancelot had to pass to 
get into the enchanted castle, sit two gold-buttoned, 
blue-uniformed officials. Did the knight show the least 
trace of fear, the monsters, he was told, would turn 
and send him. Similarly, if the reader, as he enters, 
evinces any sign of nervousness, or fails to look as though 
the place belonged to him, the blue uniforms will de- 
mand to see his ticket. It is a mark of complete ini- 
tiation to the mysteries, and of official recognition as a 
regular reader, when he is able to gain the Reading- Room 
doors without having been called upon either for an 
umbrella or a reader’s ticket. 

Having deposited his umbrella among its peers, he 
enters the portals of the Reading-Room itself. Those 


who have not seen the interior of this literary shrine 
must picture to themselves a vast round room, roofed 
by a high glass dome, and surrounded by book-lined 
walls, with two galleries above the ground floor. In 
the centre, within a circular counter, sit the officials who 
Another counter, forming 
an outer circle, with gangways at intervals, contains 


dispense the feast of reason. 


the numerous great volumes of the catalogue. From 
the circle of counters radiate the desks at which the 
readers sit. 

In order to become a reader, application has to be 
made to the Director of the Reading-Room. There is 
nothing to pay for a reader’s ticket, but the applicant 
has to state the purpose for which the application is 
made, and to show that he, or she, is a fit and proper 
person to be allowed to handle the nation’s books, and 
knows the difference between meum and nostrum. A 
reader's ticket is renewable every six months. 

To the novice, or a person unaccustomed to consulting 
works of reference, the Reading-Room may be a little 
bewildering at first. But as soon as you know the ropes, 
it is really delightfully simple. The first thing to do 
is to select a seat, and here there is perfect freedom of 
choice. There are no family pews or reserved seats. 
The early bird catches the softest worm. The experi- 
enced reader is guided in his choice of a seat mainly by 
considerations of upholstery. A hard-hearted admin- 
istration has recently replaced many of the old leather- 
seated chairs by unbending wooden articles, slightly 
concave, it is true, but with as little spring in them as 
an asphalt pavement. Such seats are hardly more 
comfortable than those provided by the London Gen- 
eral Omnibus Company on the roofs of their vehicles, 
and to sit on them all day is a sore tribulation. The 
reader who is hedonistically inclined keeps a weather- 
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eye open for one of the few leather seats still left, or else 
for one that is seated with cane. The writer once saw 
a strong-minded lady reader placidly wheeling along a 
cane chair to the desk which she had selected, and then 
wheeling away the wooden one to the desk from which 
she had brought the softer seat of learning. 

Having appropriated a desk, and marked his tenancy 
thereof by placing upon it his hat and papers, the reader 
next repairs to the catalogue to look up the volumes 
he wishes to consult. And here a word of warning may 
be given to the inexperienced. If the work you require 
is by an author of the name of Smith or Jones, or some- 
thing equally common, it is essential to know that 
author’s full Christian name; otherwise you will have 
to wade. through miles of lists containing the works of 
all the Smiths who have ever lived on title-pages, from 
Alpha to Omega. Even if the author’s surname is not 
so common, this precaution is still very necessary. 
When you have found the volume of the catalogue 
where the literary achievements of the John Smiths are 
indexed, you may still be far from the goal of your 
desire. You may find that one John Smith is a minor 
poet, another is an entomologist, another an authority 
on the flora of the parish of Long Ditchingham, while a 
fourth is an advocate of women’s suffrage, and so on ad 
infinitum. It is well to have some notion whether your 
particular John Smith is concerned with black beetles, 
or with the Seminist movement, or what else, before 
you look him up. 

When you have spotted the book you want to see, 
you take one of the printed forms, of which there are 
many boxes full on the counters, and fill in your name, 
the number of your seat, the name of the book and its 
author, and its reference number in the library. A 
number of books can be asked for at once, but a separate 
form must be filled up for each. This done, you drop 
the forms into a basket at the central counter, return 
to your seat, and wait patiently till the books are brought 
to you by an attendant. 

Besides the books that have to be obtained in this 
way, there is an immense number of works on the shelves 
round the ground floor of the Reading-Room. Any of 
these can be consulted by a reader on the spot, and, if 
agreeable to him, and portable, can be carried off to his 
desk, and afterwards replaced on the shelves. The books 
thus easily accessible to any reader include all the large 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, and other works of refer- 
ence; voluminous county histories, and ponderous 
tomes on every conceivable subject. They are classified 
under various heads, such as topography, bibliography, 
etc., of which a printed plan is posted up. But the 
regular reader soon becomes familiar with the where- 
abouts of these mammoth specimens of bookcraft. 

Not long ago the Reading-Room was swept and gar- 
nished, and the dome was repainted. High up round 
the walls are emblazoned in letters of gold the names 
of Chaucer, Caxton, Tyndale, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Bacon, Milton, Locke, Addison, Swift, Pope, Gibbon, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Carlyle, Macaulay, Tenny- 
son, and Browning. The number of these names was 
determined merely by architectural restrictions ; there 
being only nineteen spaces available, and no room is left 
for later poets-laureate or other giants of literature since 
Browning. It would make an interesting question in 
a paper on English literature to ask the candidate to 
give reasons for this selection of representative names, 
and discuss possible omissions or additions. 

It remains to consider the human aspect of the Read- 
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ing-Room, especially in regard to its floating population 
of readers. These present an infinite variety of type, 
both male and female. There is the spectacled and 
bearded pundit, with shabby clothes and stooping 
shoulders, and “eyes grown dim with gazing” on the 
printed page. There is the smart and sprightly young 
lady secretary, whose gay blouse distracts the attention 
of the less crusted bachelors from graver studies. There 
is the staid damsel of advanced views and flowing 
robes in some arty shade of green. There is the brisk 
young publisher’s representative in gleaming collar and 
the latest tie, whose researches have a commercial rather 
than a literary motive. There are parsons, lean or 
rotund, of every denomination, from the cassocked 
priest to the straitest sect of Nonconformity. There is 
even to be seen now and then the black and white habit 
of some 
“* Pensive nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, steadfast, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkest grain 

Flowing with majestic train, 

And sable stole of Cipres Jawn 

Over her decent shoulders drawn.” 
There are numbers of intense young men, with eye- 
glasses and long black hair, exuding culture from every 
pore. There is the little old gentleman with white hair 
and beard and a parchment complexion who shuffles 
about wearing a bright red Turkish fez with a blue 
tassel. One feels certain that his veins contain printer’s 
ink. There is the unfortunate gentleman who has not 
realized that creaky boots may make him unpopular 
and distressingly notorious amid the studious silence of 
the Reading-Room. There is the equally distressing 
person who suffers from a chronic bronchial catarrh. 
Now and then the sacred everlasting calm is broken 
by an enormous sneeze from some far corner, which 
resounds thunderously, until the lofty dome rebellows 
to the roar. Sometimes, also, as the afternoon wears 
on, and the hour for getting fresh books having passed 
the great room settles down to quiet study, there is 
heard stealing o’er the stillness the gentle sound of a 
recurrent snore. 

The atmosphere in some respects is one that invites 
to slumber, for the air is artificially warmed, and is kept 
at a somewhat high degree of temperature. This, com- 
bined with the peacefulness of the place (especially if 
one has been lucky enough to secure a leather-cushioned 
seat), is apt to have a soporific effect. Silence is the 
rule in the Reading-Room, but many whispered confabu- 
lations are carried on, and there are some irritating 
people who meet a long-lost friend at the next desk, 
and exchange reminiscences in a stage undertone, to 
the annoyance of their neighbours. Another thorn in 
the flesh is the strenuous and blatant young man who 
thinks to assert his own importance by turning over 
pages with a rush, and taking up and putting down 
books with an aggressive clatter. Occasionally, too, 
one sits next to elderly gentlemen of impecunious 
appearance who, on the plea of borrowing a pin or a 
piece of india-rubber, try to engage one in conversation 
about their bodily infirmities. You can see a request 
for the loan of half a crown lurking deep down in their 
eyes. But this kind, fortunately, is not numerous. 
Most of the readers ‘are busy and inoffensive people, 
absorbed in their own work, and taking little notice of 
anybody else. It is almost impossible to be idle there, 
provided one can keep awake. 

The spirit of study broods over the scene, and the 
example of hundreds of men and women sitting at work 


all around affords an irresistible impulse to industry, 
It would be interesting on any given day to take a census 
of the work then being done. Doubtless the list would 
be found to include practically every known variety of 
literary enterprise, from the compilation of amorous 
anthologies to the record of the latest experiments in 
aerial navigation. 
ty ote te 


THE TEACHER AND THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 


Aee social phenomenon which is a sign of disease 
4 or derangement in the body politic ought to set 
the teacher wondering how far the methods and aims 
of his life’s work are inadequate, wrong, or mistaken. 
At the present season, when the work of the class- 
room’ is to cease for a time, it may not be out of place 
to reflect upon our professional responsibility for some of 
the evils of unemployment. 

As citizens we are, of course, socially responsible, and 
the cure or alleviation of the evil is our plain duty. 
But with this matter we are not at present concerned. 
Our immediate business is rather to consider whether 
we are helping to manufacture in the schoolroom the 
worker who is destined in a few years to stand all day 
idle in the market-place. 


One kind of employment having failed, the well- 
trained worker will cast about to find another. There 
are few workers, however skilled in a special line, who 
cannot, if they will, make a living, or tide over a time 
of slackness, by turning their hands to ‘something else. 
But they must be men of the kind who are able to 
“ handle their hands,” and who possess a certain amount 
of initiative and adaptability. Do our school methods 
develop these valuable qualities? On the whole, we 
cannot claim that they do. ° 


Not a few of us pamper our pupils consistently, and of 
set purpose. There is scarcely an hour of the day when 
we are not desperately striving to arouse “ interest.” 
This is educationally sound, provided that we know what 
true “interest” is. It ought to mean that mental con- 
centration which finds keen enjoyment in the follow- 
ing of a clue and the winning of an intellectual victory. 
In too many educational quarters it means excitement, 
colour, glamour, feverish endeavour after something not 
Worth having, the whole ending, not in intellectual 
strength, but in mental inertness or weakness and 
nervous exhaustion. 


To put the matter shortly, we do too much ourselves, 
and ask for too little effort on the part of our pupils. 
The result in the latter is a flabbiness of character which 
in a very short time makes the unemployable out of 
the unemployed. The blasé pupil whose “ interest ” 
cannot be aroused without a gaudy-coloured picture or 
a so-called “interesting” story well written down, is 
destined to become in a very short time the Weary 
Willie of the street corner, capable of being roused by 
nothing short of the prospect of a riot. 


Here, then, is one matter which is in our own hands. 
It is a question of method, uninfluenced by the require- 
ments of Codes or education authorities, and it enters 
into each single subject of the school curriculum. Are 
we teaching our pupils to work steadily and continu- 
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ously — now and again even at tasks which are in 
themselves distasteful? Rightly or wrongly, life is 
made up for the most part of so-called taskwork, and 
the school training which takes no account of this fact 
is a poor preparation for its strenuous endeavour. 


Few teachers will dispute the assertion that a good 
deal of the present disrespect for law and order in cer- 
tain quarters is a natural consequence of the mawkish 
sentimentality which has prevented the proper exercise 
of their authority within the school walls. We are, in 
this matter, reaping as we have sown, but the teaching 
profession is not here to blame. There are, however, 
other means of bringing home the conception of law 
as a safeguard for all, even for the law-breaker, which 
have been somewhat neglected in our curriculum and 
school organisation. Here, too, is a subject for reflec- 
tion, and an opening, possibly, for a New Year resolution. 


When we study the statistics of unemployment among 
women, and remember the numberless middle-class 
homes which scarcely deserve the honoured name owing 
to the lack of efficient domestic help, we feel that there 
is something radically wrong. This question is com- 
plicated, and in all its bearings cannot be debated here ; 
but if the schools of the country cannot do something 
to set matters right in this respect, there is little hope 
for us. We are, it is true, gradually learning that it is 


foolish to educate all our girls in such a manner that 
they will ultimately displace their brothers in the labour 
market, and in some quarters an effort is being made 
to provide domestic training of a sensible character. 
But a good deal of direct personal influence might be 
brought to bear in order to correct wrong impressions 


of the value and dignity of that work which helps to 
convert a mere house into a home. The too exacting 
mistress has now been taught a severe lesson, and con- 
ditions of service are no longer what they were. Here, 
at all events, there is abundance of work and a scarcity 
of workers direct result of false ideals in English 
education. 


Our attention has recently been directed to a great 
deal of noble endeavour on the part of our rural teachers 
which will ultimately, in spite of the scoffers, have a 
marked influence upon the retention of workers upon 
the land. The excellent work being done in Nature 
Study in many quarters is going to provide for some 
at least of the future generation of rural workers dn 
antidote against weariness and loneliness, and may pos- 
sibly discover a few more naturalists of note. The 
cheapening of good books is acting in the same benefi- 
cent direction, and will in time render superfluous the 
village library, which has, we must not forget, in many 
places done excellent pioneer work. In the “ back to 
the land” movement there are social and economic 
considerations which are out of our province, but the 
teacher can do a great deal to help in keeping some at 
least of the workers where the work lies to their hand. 


We are acquainted with a school which possesses an 
Old Boys’ Club, organised and controlled by the head- 
master. Part of his propaganda has direct bearing on 
the question of unemployment, but he does not wait 
for the misfortune to fall before he takes action. He 
encourages the pursuit of hobbies which may in case 
of, need be turned to account. A youth who can keep 
a private garden with credit may one day make at least 
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bread and butter as a jobbing gardener. Further, he 
takes occasion to impress upon the members of his club 
the obvious fact that when work is slack the employer 
will part first with his least efficient and least obliging 
workers. He encourages the formation of funds for a 
rainy day, and by all the means in his power drives 
home the lesson that the time of prosperity is the most 
excellent season for the exercise of thrift. Possibly 
our friend is not the only quiet social reformer who is 
engaged in a self-imposed and beneficent task of this 
character. All honour to such workers! They obtain 
no personal recognition ; neither do they require it. 
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NATURE NOTES FOR THE 
MONTH—DECEMBER. 
BY W. FRANCIS RANKINE. 


** Heap on more wood, the wind is chill ; 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still.” 


[ paneer. introduces us to the gloom of winter 

days, and there is a marked lagging in the pro- 
cession of Nature’s year. The sober hues of brown and 
gray and purple envelop the whole countryside, and 
apparently winter has stilled the heart of Nature. Floral 
beauty has disappeared, the insect pageant is a thing 
of memory alone, and the bird music of the woods is 
hushed. The autumn carnival that lately lit up the 
forest and woodlands has died away, and the leafless 
trees bring a note of sadness into the wintry land- 
scape. It is difficult to revive in imagination the sylvan 
glories of the summer months, for the leafy bowers from 
which pealed the music of birdland are now “ bare, 
ruined choirs,” and the voices of the woods are still. 
The despondency of winter is always emphasised in 
the woodland; yet in the buds which are even now 
steadily developing we have a note of promise—a 
promise of spring’s return, and a vision of the vernal 
beauty of the woods. 

The selection of material for the Nature lesson is 
always a matter that demands very careful considera- 
tion on the part of the teacher, and perhaps it is not 
surprising that December is regarded by many as one 
of the dead months of the year. It is very misleading 
to imagine that Nature study belongs exclusively to the 
spring and summer months, since with care it is possible 
to obtain interesting material from one year’s end to 
the other. In plant life there is naturally a limited 
range of illustrations, yet much can be done in observing 
the habits of growth of the leafless trees. In this work 
the tabulated notes given in the February issue of the 
Practical Teacher will be found helpful. Very interest- 
ing and instructive collections may be made from the 
twigs, bark, and sections of wood of the commoner 
forest trees ; in the spring, typical buds can be added ; 
in summer the leaves can be obtained; and, finally, the 
autumn affords an opportunity of completing the collec- 
tions by the addition of seeds and seed cases. A coating 
of varnish will render the specimens valuable records of 
a year’s work in tree study. Experience seems to em- 
phasise the importance of not relying on books on the 
subject : it does not matter in the least if the pupil is not 
aware that the common beech is known scientifically as 
Fagus sylvatica, so long as he is led to make some obser- 
vations on the tree itself. In the higher classes the 
study may be extended to include observations on the 
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habitat of trees, the dependence of trees on soil char- 
acter, and the uses to which the different species are put. 

In December the typical evergreens may be studied, 
and there are few more interesting subjects than the 
fir as a representative of the cone-bearers. A lesson on 
the pine cone, or, as it is more commonly known, the 
fir apple, may be correlated with seed dispersal. Sev- 
eral large cones should be suspended in the classroom, 
and in time the seeds will be seen to fall. The single 
wing which is attached to the case causes the falling 
seed to move spirally and diagonally, and this obviously 
secures the reproduction of the tree, since the seeds fall 
some distance from the parent tree. If the seeds fell 
directly below the tree there would be much crowding, 
and consequent degeneration of the species. 


MATERIAL FOR A LESSON ON THE HOLLY. 


General.—A seasonable lesson is offered in the holly, 
of which large consignments are forwarded to the markets 
a short while before Christmas. The time-honoured 
custom of decorating the interiors of houses with this 
evergreen is traced by some to the Roman celebrations 
at the Saturnalia, and by others to the Druids, who are 
said to have decorated their buildings with evergreens 
in order to propitiate the spirits of the woodlands. 
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Whichever of these theories is true does not affect the 
issue, for to-day the superstition is as strong as ever, 
and the idea of holly berries is inseparable from Yule- 
tide. Undoubtedly the tree has acquired a sacred 
character either from its obsequiousness in winter or 
from some now forgotten rites. Its name is popularly 
derived from “ holy,’ while its specific name indicates 
the character of the leaves—namely, needle-leaved. 

The Tree.—Generally the holly does not attain to any 
great height, and, unlike most trees, it develops freely 
in the undergrowth of woods. The bark is smooth, and 
in some country districts it is employed in the prepara- 
tion of bird-lime ; the wood is white, and commercially 
it is not in great demand. The leaves are too well 


known to need mention, but it is interesting to note 
that leaves with single spines are to be found on most 
trees. Obviously the spiny nature of the foliage is of 
great protective value, and consequently it is rarely 
eaten by cattle. The flowers are very inconspicuous, 
and are to be found in June; but, on the other hand, 
the berries which contain the seeds are very striking. 
It will be found that these berries are set in clusters in 
the axils, and that each one contains four or five seeds 
embedded in a sticky substance. The seeds themselves 
are provided with hard shells, within which is the real 
seed or kernel. These may be sown in a flower-pot, so 
that the early stages of growth of the tree may be ob- 
served. The missel-thrush is very partial to a holly 
berry diet when the ground is frozen, and thus the dis- 
persal of the seeds is accomplished. 

Conclusion.—The holly is undoubtedly the premier 
of the evergreens, and in this fact, perhaps, is to be 
traced the origin of its connection with the Christmas 
festivities. It is the emblem of the immortality of the 
woodlands, and its scarlet harvest is the symbol of 
triumphant Nature in winter. These characters have 
endeared it to our memories, and this sentiment is nicely 
expressed by Southey thus :— 

“So serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughtless throng, 
So would [ seem amid the young and gay 
More grave than they, 
That in my age as cheerful I might be 
As in the green winter of the Holly Tree.”’ 


MATERIAL FOR A LESSON ON MISTLETOE. 

General.—This plant is familiar to every one, even 
to those who have never seen it growing, and at 
Christmas time great quantities find a ready sale. It 
is connected with the traditions of the Druids, and no 
festivity seems complete without the mistletoe bough. 
Although it is found plentifully in Britain, the consign- 
ments that reach our markets are drawn principally 
from Continental sources, and a mistletoe-clad apple 
tree is a common sight in the orchards of the cider 
districts of Normandy. 

The Plant.—The mistletoe is a parasite, and it differs 
from the dodder (see the July issue of the Practical 
Teacher) in that the leaves are capable of assimilating 
sarbon dioxide, and in the case of the dodder we have 
noticed that this plant is leafless, and therefore pre- 
cluded from drawing on the air for sustenance. Stami- 
nate flowers are found on one plant and pistillate flowers 
on another, and consequently the fruit or berries are 
borne on the latter. The flowers are seen in April and 
May, and the white berries are in evidence in winter ; 
the latter contain one seed, which is surrounded by a 
sticky substance which accounts for the generic name 
of the plant—namely, Viscum. The only British species 
is known as V. album. The propagation of the plant is 
accomplished by birds, and it may be done artificially 
by rubbing a berry on the bark of a tree—an apple tree 
for preference. As the seed germinates the radicle is 
thrust into the bark, and enters the woody tissues of 
the host, and from this time onwards the mistletoe 
obtains thé greater amount of its food from the tree. 
From this point of view it is very clear that its presence 
is not desirable in an orchard where the chief object is 
to obtain the best fruit possible. Although this plant 
is popularly described as a parasite, it should be remem- 
bered that it is only partially so, since it is able to pro- 
cure a certain amount of sustenance for itself by means 
of its leaf system. 
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Birp LIFE. 


At this time of the year there is a great opportunity 
for studying our rarer birds, which are driven closer to 
towns in search of food, and also of those winter visitors 
that come from Scandinavia. The most important of 
the latter are the fieldfares, and with them are the red- 
wings. These birds, which are members of the thrush 
family, are to be found in our southern counties when 
severe weather prevails, and, curiously enough, their 
habits differ very much from the thrush which is known 
to us in England. The visit made by these birds to 
our shores is evidently one of serious business, and their 
progress is marked by the disappearances of quantities 
of berries, such as those of ivy, yew, holly, and haw- 
thorn. We often hear it said by the country folk that 
a liberal display of berries in autumn foreshadows a 
severe winter, yet it is very remarkable that few of our 
permanent feathered friends avail themselves of the 
feast. On the other hand, it is no uncommon sight to 
see flocks of fieldfares enjoving the banquet in the quiet 
lanes of rural districts. The migratory instinct which 
leads these birds to seek food through the rigours of 
snow and frost should commend itself to the British 
sense of justice ; yet it is to be feared that numbers of 
them are killed for eating purposes in the same way 
that missel-thrushes disappear in the districts beyond 
the Channel. Often when food is scarce these birds 
succumb to the severity of cold weather, and in this 
respect the redwing is very susceptible. With the 
opening of the year these winter visitors depart to 
their breeding areas in Norway and Sweden. The 
missel-thrush, which is very closely related to these 
migrants, often stays with us throughout the summer ; 
but it feels the rigours of winter very sorely, and it may 
often be found greedily devouring the luscious fruit of the 
yew tree, 
~~) Pete 


PRONUNCIATION OF SELECTED 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIAVAL 
NAMES. 


BY E. P. DOUGHTY, M.A. 
(Continued from page 229.) 


Né&-r-dés or N&@ré-1-dés (English N@ré-lds), 
N@reus 

Ni‘ be, so usually ; 
Ni-siis, , 

N ot‘iis (the south-west wind) 

O-dis‘seus ; but the Homeric poem of which he is the 


more accurately Ni45-bé, 


hero, Od*¥s-sey (Greek O-dus-sei-a). 
Oc nomi-iis : aus, two syllables, represents the 
Greek dds, 
Oc-ndné, In these two names Oe = é. 
O-gigI-t; here the second g usually = ). 
()-j-leus, 
O-re“a-dés (Greek O-reiti-dés, English O-re-ads). 
O-riin. 
O’-ri thyisa (Greek O-rei-thui-a), four syllables : thyi- 
theey in (seth wye ; compare Harpyiae, 
Pac-to‘lis, 
Pig“i-sae. 
Pal -A-mMdés, 
Pan-dion, 
Pain-dora. 
Pain“tho-is ; ow not a diphthong. 
Pa sIph“a é, 
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Pé*gi-siis. 

Pé#leus, Pél4l-4s, Pé-li-n. 

Pél‘sps ; hence Pél’-5-pon-né€siis. 

_ Pé-néiis, a trisyllable, the Greek form being Pé-nei-ds, 
Note the varying value of /’e- in these names. 

Pén-tél‘1-ciis, 

Pén-thés”-1-1éa. 

Pér-stph“5-né, 

Pér‘seus ; ew diphthong. 

Phil’-de-t&tés, 

Phi‘neus ; ew diphthong. 

Phol45-é, 

Pi-tr“1-a, 

Pi-rith*5-iis ; -ous a dissyllable, the Greek form of the 
name being Peirithdds, 

Pit‘theus. 

Po-l¥x@-na. 

Proe“tiis ; oe diphthong. 

Pri-m@theus, three syllables. 

Pré-(or Prd-)str‘pi-ni: the English form is Prostr- 
pine ; 0s = oz in lozenge. 

Pro-tés”-1-la‘iis : -aus represents the Greek -dds ; com- 
pare Iolaus, Amphiaraus, 

Prd“teus ; ew diphthong. 

P¥g-mal4-on: Pijg- = pig; -mdl- as in malice. 

Pyli-dés, so usually; more accurately PYl‘i-dés, 
where P’y/- = pill. 

Rhod*+s-pé: first syllable = rod; more accurately 
hrod, but this pronunciation is too difficult for ordi- 
nary use. 

Sal-m6-neus ; ew diphthong. 

Sim’-5-thratc?: -cé often = see ; 
key. 

Sar-pe“don. 

Schtri-a ; first two syllables = skerry. 

Sci“a-thos: Sci- = sky, so usually ; more accurately 
Sci“‘a-thos, where Sci- -sky in frisky. 

Scitrin, sky roan. 

Scfl‘la: first syllable usually = si//; more accurately 

skill. 

Sé-litniis, Séme-lé, St-ri-phiis. 

Si-l@niis, Sin‘is, Sin‘on, 

Si-nd-pé; note 6 here, and contrast -6 in Penelope, 
Calliope, ete. 

Si-rénés (English Sirens). Si‘s/-phiis. 

Stfmpha-liis : Stjm 
sticks, S¥m-plégi-dés, plural word. 

Tel‘t-mon, = Té-leg*d-nis. Te-lem*a-chiis, Te“lé-phiis. 

Téen@-dos. Ténos. 

Téreus ; ew diphthong. Note the varying value of 
7'e- in these names. 

Théer-si*tés, Theseus ; ew diphthong. 

Thétis, 

Th¥-moe“tés : Thy- = thi in thimble. Ti*phfs, like the 
italicised parts of ¢i(ght) fis(t). 

Ti-rési-as. Titrfns. Ti-siph*o-né, 

Ti-thd-niis. Note the 7. 

Troe“zén: T'roe- = tree, z = dz. 

Ty“deus. 

T¥n-da-ré-iis ; better than Tyn“da-reus, -ews represent- 
ing the Greek -éds. 

Zetés, Zethiis. 


more accurately 


stim in e-stim-ation. Stvx 


NEXT MONTH. 
A highly interesting article on 
“THE CURRICULUM IN SURREY SCHOOLS,” 


By Joun PERKINS. 
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Our Art 


SOME WELL-KNOWN BRITISH 
MEZZOTINTERS. 
XI.—JAMES M‘ARDELL. 
BY W. E. SPARKES. 

estroge James M‘Ardell is included among 
4 British mezzotinters because his working life was 
spent in England, it should be understood that this is 
only as a matter of convenience. He was born of Irish 


Section. 


parents in Dublin in 1729, and coming to London at 
the age of seventeen found a wide and inviting field 
open before him. For mezzotint had begun to languish. 
At first encouraged at Court under the patronage of 
fiery Prince Rupert, it had rapidly become fashionable, 
and maintained its supremacy for sixty or seventy 
years, when, either from lack of patronage or want of 
skill, it began to give way to line engraving. According 
to all appearances it was on its last legs in London 
when, in 1746, the young Irish engraver, James M‘Ardell, 





**LapyY GRAMMONT.” 


(Six Perer LEty.) 


(Photo by 1, Koester.) 
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reached the city with his kit, in which he had a few 
delicate original engravings. 

It was not long before the fashionable world was 
aware of a change in the character of the mezzotints to 
be seen in the printsellers’ windows in Kensington, St. 
James's, and Pall Mall. For some years they had been 
accustomed to glance idly at the windows as they passed. 
There were no longer the brilliant portraits by George 
White and John Smith, while even the clever John 
Faber the younger seemed to have lost his verve. No 
doubt about 1740-1750 the art was in a parlous state ; 
and in those days this was a serious business for the 
portrait painters, since for centuries painters had de- 
pended upon engravers to bring translations of their 
finest works before the general public, and to spread 
their fame through other lands. In these days of mechan- 
ical process engraving, when paintings can be reproduced 
accurately and cheaply, it is difficult to realise how 
anxiously a popular painter looked out for a capable 
engraver, and how, having once found a man to his 
liking, he grappled him with hooks of steel. 

So it fell out, in the middle years of George the Second 
(1740-1750), there was much dubious shaking of the 
head on the part of the foremost portrait painters 
Hudson, Allan Ramsay, Knapton, and Hoare ; for the 
old engravers had lost their cunning, and the new had 
no skill. Not that there were few mezzotints to catch 
the eye. Engravers were plentiful enough, but the art 
had become wooden ; and if there is one form of engrav- 
ing more than another calling for a sensitive handling 
and a fine appreciation of the form and colour in the 
painting from which the engraver works, that is surely 
mezzotint. And this is one reason, perhaps the chief, 
why the great mezzotinters have been something of 
original artists foo landscape painters, portrait 
painters, and draughtsmen in chalk and pastel. 

It is not difficult te understand the eagerness with 
which the portrait painters sought out the address of 
the capable young Irishman, whose mezzotints showed 
the unmistakable artist and not merely the journey- 
man mechanic. There was no lack of commissions ; 
the engraver was more than industrious ; British mezzo- 
tint revived and flourished. M*‘Ardell not only engraved 
brilliant plates after the fashionable artists of his day, 
but he translated Van Dyck’s and Sir Peter Lely’s por- 
traits to perfection. He bears the reputation of a quiet, 
modest man, generous to a fault, especially in his deal- 
ings with compatriot engravers, who, skilful enough to 
make their own way if they pleased, were too much 
given up to the pleasures of conviviality. 

During the course of his short life (he died at the age 
of thirty-seven) M‘Ardell had much to do with increas- 
ing the fame of the young painters Joshua Reynolds 
and Romney, both then becoming firmly rooted in the 
fashionable world. Sir Joshua Reynolds is the most 
engraved of all portrait painters ; but one may judge of 
M‘Ardell’s worth by Sir Joshua’s remark, “ M‘Ardell ! 
Why. by that man T shall be immortalised!” No 
wonder that mezzotint flourished in the spacious days 
when great portrait painters could acknowledge their 
indebtedness so generously. True, there were few en- 
gravers who had M‘Ardell’s exact drawing and_ bril- 
liant execution: few who could so thoroughly steep 
themselves in the artist’s personality, and bring out his 
excellences with such delicacy. Whether in heads, hands, 
landscape, or drapery, in all alike M‘Ardell was brilliant, 
but without trickery. He never forced his cleverness to 
the front; he was more than content if he faithfully 





rendered the portrait in his own medium, in doing 
which he exhausted all the excellences of the process. 
He was powerful and bold, or suave and graceful, in 
his handling, as the subject demanded it. 

To show his great influence, it is only necessary to 
point out how closely he was followed by Richard 
Earlom (his pupil), Valentine Green, and John Raphael 
Smith—whose works have been mentioned in former 
papers of this series. A man who could found such a 
school must have had extraordinary gifts. There is no 
exaggeration in saying that without the Irish revival, 
led by James M‘Ardell, British mezzotinting would have 
made a poor show in the history of the art. 


*“ Lapy GRAMMONT AS Str. CATHERINE.” 
(By Sir Peter Lely.) 


M‘Ardell was much engaged in engraving men’s por- 
traits, and he appears to have turned for relief to the 
picturesque paintings by Sir Anthony Van Dyck and Sir 
Peter Lely. Perhaps the difficulty as well as the charm 
attracted him, for he was an able man of his hands 
and courted hardship; but when a man turns to one 
style of portrait we may be sure he has a natural sym- 
pathy with the artist. It is interesting to find M‘Ardell 
leaving the eminently prosperous line of engraving 
portraits after living men, as Reynolds and Romney, 
to one that was more or less dubious and speculative ; 
for in those years (it was shortly before his death) he 
could have had the refusal of endless commissions. 
The beauty of drawing in these earlier portraits by 
Van Dyck and Lely, the delicacy, grace, and refine- 
ment, together with the rich boldness in colour, and 
sumptuous dress—silks, satins, lace, and velvet—were 
just the qualities to delight so gifted and sensitive an 
artist as M‘Ardell. He could put the most minute care 
into a work that was not merely meant for the market, 
but was eminently worth doing for its own sake. We 
feel this more especially in his three portraits of the 
Court beauties of Charles the Second’s Court, of which 
his “* Lady Grammont ” is the masterpiece. 

It was a picturesque if somewhat dubious Court ; 
but there can be no doubt as to the interest in the col- 
lection of portraits painted by Sir Peter Lely, and now 
known as the “ Windsor Beauties.” Apart from the 
artistry, one calls to mind the part played by these 
handsome women in Court life, and instinctively thinks 
of Pepys and his diary. But about Lady Grammont, 
“the beautiful, wise, discreet ” wife of Philibert, Comte 
de Grammont, there is the play ot another light. On 
both sides there was that romantic atmosphere that 
seems linked rather to the Middle Ages than to more 
modern times—the Comte, gallant, chivalrous, distin- 
guished in war, with youth, talents, a handsome person, 
a bright wit, and unaccountable luck at cards and dice ; 
the favourite of Louis the Fourteenth, and the leader of 
fashion; a brilliant figure glancing gaily among the 
shadows drawn by time about the French Court: and 
on the other hand the beautiful, accomplished, sedate 
daughter of the Sir George Hamilton who bore a distin- 
guished part in the civil war of Charles the First and 
his people, and had now been received with high honour 
at the Restoration. 

The meeting of the volatile Comte de Grammont and 
“la belle Hamilton,” as she was called at Court, ended 
in an engagement, which, however, the sprightly French- 
man forgot, and was proceeding light-heartedly to France. 
At Dover, caught up by the lady’s two brothers, who had 
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started in pursuit, and in reply to their grave question 
whether he had not forgotten something, he replied, 
“Oh, to be sure! I have forgotten to marry your 
sister.” 





and it was not without reason that the fashionable artist, | 
Sir Peter Lely, represented her as St. Catherine, the 
virtuous and learned saint, bearing the palm of victory. 

Of the painter himself it is sufficient to say only a 


‘“*Mrs Bonroy.’ (Str Josuvua Reynoups, P,R.A.) 
(Photo by H, Koester.) 


The marriage took place, and the young couple became 
the observed of all eyes at the French Court. 

In the celebrated Memoirs of the Comte de Grammont 
one can read the after-experiences of the Comte. Through- 
out sher life Lady Grammont bore an unsullied name, 


few words. A foreigner, as were most ot tne artists 
then at Court, he was patronised by Charles the First, 
and settled in London soon after the death of Van Dyck. 
He went on his even way as a portrait painter to Charles 
the First, Cromwell, and Charles the Second ; painted 
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portraits of (generally) frivolous people with much 
suceess ; had littl power of catching character and 
making the soul shine in the face, and was therefore emi- 
nently suited to the Court of Charles the Second. where 
he was industriously employed in painting the various 
beauties who shone in intermittent lustre in that strange 
sphere. There is a sameness about these portraits which 
soon becomes monotonous; they are all bareheaded, 
with coquettish little curls on their foreheads. 

Horace Walpole, contemplating these ladies, always in 
fine dress, and with a background of open country, was 
amused to think of them “ trailing fringes and embroidery 
through meadows and purling streams.” It is charac- 
teristic that he should have been struck by this above 
all else—the man who, as Macaulay said, had such a 
mind “that whatever was little seemed to him great, and 
whatever was great seemed to him little. Serious business 
was a trifle to him, and trifles were his serious business.” 

M‘Ardell’s beautiful drawing and exquisite taste in 
translating this portrait are no trifles. The dress is 
magnificently worked ; the soft flesh tints admirably con- 
trast with the deeper shadows playing round and about 
them; while the gradated tones give a feeling of atmos- 
phere and natural setting. As a triumphant rendering 
of the painting this mezzotint has few equals in its class. 


* Mrs. Bonroy.” (By Sir Joshua teynolds, P.R.A.) 


Hudson the painter, for whom M‘Ardell worked when 
first he came to London, was Sir Joshua’s master. It 
is interesting to note how the two arts, portrait-paint- 
ing and mezzotint, advanced hand in hand; for if the 
latter had fallen on evil days in the year 1740, the former 
had lost its power. In this precise year young Rey- 
nolds, then seventeen years old, had been sent as a pupil 
to Hudson; but he soon surpassed his master. He had 
early shown an artistic bent. He had copied a colon- 
nade from “ The Jesuit’s Perspective” when a mere 
child—a performance which considerably annoyed his 
dominie, who wrote at the foot, “ This is drawn by 
Joshua in school out of pure idleness ”—an incorrigible 
idleness, increasing so alarmingly that he is found a few 
vears later painting from memory the worthy Parson 
Smart on a sail canvas with shipwright’s colours. But 
there was suflicient promise in the crude performance to 
warrant Joshua’s father (who had tossed up in his mind 
whether to make his son an apothecary or a painter) in 
deciding to let him follow his bent. 

His instant suecess as a painter put all doubts at rest. 
There is no need to mention here how he revived British 
portrait-painting, becoming as he did the pattern upon 
which all the artists moulded their practice. It was 
well for him and others that M‘Ardell and his Irish 
friends, Houston, Purcell, and Frye, were such fine 
workmen; for these, in varying degree, translated the 
popular portrait painters, and brought them down to 
the man in the street No more delightful mezzotints 
than M‘Ardell’s after Sir Joshua Reynolds exist, and 
none are more eagerly sought by collectors, and more 
especially the portraits of women, which often sell for 
more than the original paintings. 


EDITORIAL NOTE, 

We regret that bv reason of the great pressure on our 
| 

pace, owing to the Gift-Book Supplement, we are unable 

to give the usual number of pages to art and handicraft 

in this issue. This, of course, is only temporary. ‘The 

January number will contain the normal amount. 





MANUAL TRAINING IN 
GLASGOW. 
BY WILLIAM HUME RODGER, WOODSIDE HIGHER GRADE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, GLASGOW. 


SCHEME OF WORK—WOODSIDE MANUAL 
TRAINING CENTRE. 
First YEAR. 

Drawing.—Full-size and scale drawings of plans and 
elevations of Models 1 to 10; also drawing in isometric 
projection. 

Practical Bench Work.—The bench work involves the 
making of Models 1 to 10. 

Tools.—Simple lessons on the tools used in the con- 
struction of Models | to 10—their names, component 
parts, proper uses, and principles of construction. 

Trees, Woods, ete.—Simple lessons on germination ; 
the tree trunk—its parts and functions; structure of 
wood; growth; felling, shrinkage, conversion, season- 


ing; and on the woods used in the making of Models 
1 to 10, 


Seconp YEAR. 

Drawing.—Full-size and scale drawings of plans, 
elevations, and sections of Models 11 to 20, including 
drawing from rough sketches and from the actual object. 

Note.—When the pupil finishes No. 10 model, it is 

expected that sufficient practical experience has 
been obtained from the preceding models to en- 
able him to design and make some simple object 
by himself. At this stage, then, a simple original 
design will be asked for. 

Practical Bench Work.—The bench work involves the 
making of the models from the “course”? and the 
designs. 

Tools.—The names, component parts, proper uses, 
correct handling, and principles of construction of the 
tools used in the construction of the above models and 
designs. 

Trees, Woods, etc.—Lessons on the structure of conifers 
or needle-leaved trees ; roots and their functions ; leaves 
and their functions; circulation of sap; and on the 
woods used throughout the course. 

Lessons will also be given on the pine (Pinus sylves- 
tris), oak (Quercus robur), and the birch (Betula alba). 


Turrp YEAR. 

Drawing.—Full-size and scale drawings of plans, 
elevations, and sections of Models 20 to 30, including 
drawing to scale from sketches or from the actual model, 
and transposing from orthographic into isometric pro- 
jection, or vice verse, 

Note.—Original design is specially encouraged in this 

class. 

Freehand.—Freehand drawings of parts of a tree, such 
as twigs, buds, leaves, flowers, fruit; transverse and 
longitudinal sections of wood; transverse sections of 
the trunk, ete.; also a few of the simple tools and 
their parts. 

Practical Bench’ Work.—The bench work involves the 
making of models from the course and the designs. 

Tools.—The names, component parts, proper uses, 
correct handling, and principles of construction of the 
tools used in making the models or designs. 

Trees, Woods, ete.—Lessons on the structure of broad- 
leaved trees; different methods of seasoning and pre- 
serving wood; how to recognise good wood. All the 
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woods used throughout the course will be examined 
and microscopic slides shown. Lessons will also be 
given on the kauri pine (Dammara australis), the beech 


ore 








down to the making of the models in the course; for 
after passing No. 10 he is allowed some freedom, 
and is asked to design and make something for which 


Fic. 7.--Firsp Yrar’s Course. 


(Fayus sylvatica), the ash (Fraxinus ercelsior), the 

sycamore (Acer pseudo-Platanus), and the lime (Tilia). 
The course of models on which this scheme is based, 

and the gradation of the exercises contained, are shown 


he or the other members of his family have some 
real use, 

Kncouragement in original work should be one of the 
main features in any scheme if we wish to develop 





Fie. 8.—Srconp Yrar’s Course. 


in the photographs. It should be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that the models are not by any means fixtures, 
new ones being constantly introduced in the place of 
old ones. Nor is the boy, within certain limits, held 


individuality in the boy. The models are merely sugres- 
tive, and can be altered by the boy, provid d the ex- 
ercises are Included. Quite a number of the designs 
have been changed in this way and inserted in the 
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Fic. 9.—Tutrrp Year's Course. 


course, to the no small delight of the fortunate lads 
notably Nos. 12, 26, 27, and 28. An important point 
to notice is that all the models can be put to some 
practical use in the home. 

First Year. Square pin, flower-pot stick or seed 
marker, key label, key rack, teapot stand (with and 
without chamfer), pot cross (with and without feet), 
round ruler, watch-stand. 

Second Year. Porridge-stick, inkstand, box, corner 
bracket, dish-stand, coat-hanger, T- and set-squares, 
tumbler-stand, sewing-material rack, tooth-brush rack. 

Third Year. Round stool, soap-box, picture frame, 
drawing-board, stationery rack, kitchen stool, pictorial 
post-card holder, bank stool, knife-box, hygrometer. 

(To be continued.) 


ot Pate 
CRYSTALS FROM THE CONGRESS 
PAPERS. 
DRAWING AS AN AID TO THE TEACHING OF 
OTHER MANUAL BRANCHES. 


ny DR, JAMES PARTON HANEY, DIRECTOR OF ART AND MANUAL 
TRAINING, NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A, 


| ) ie (WING is the syntax of the arts and the founda- 

tion of all the manual branches. It is a form of 
instruction designed to teach the child to see, to judge, 
and graphically to express his judgments. To see he 
must attend, and that he may judge correctly his 
attention must be focussed on one point of interest at 
atime. To express his judgment he must make certain 
muscular co-ordinations, and habituate himself to hand- 
ling pencil and crayon in dexterous fashion. 

Drawing gives knowledge essential to all successful 
teaching of design; while from its study come that 
ease in the recognition of proportion, that sureness of 
hand and keenness of eye that underlie all constructive 





work. Not less important are the love of the beautiful 
and the sense of appreciation that come through the 
study of subtle line, fine form, and harmonious com- 
position. 

The old point of view laid emphasis on the technical 
side. There was much copying from the flat and draw- 
ing of geometric figures. The exercises progressed from 
triangle to square, and from square to rhomb, without 
thought as to whether the child was interested in his 
work, or could profit from it if his interest were absent. 
The subject so taught was abstract and academic. It 
failed to interest even the teachers who taught it. An 
earlier stage had seen the desultory introduction of 
drawing in the form of picture copying, but the geo- 
metric work (advocated as giving desired industrial 
skill) was just as far a-field from the needs of pupil and 
school. It is a question whether the last state were 
better than the first. Bereft of all incentive to original 
work, and lacking emotional charm, it left the children 
who drew the oblongs, circles, and rhomboids as cold 
as the copies placed before them. More modern teach- 
ing has seen the error both of this formal approach and 
of the isolation of the subject. Study of the child has 
shown that drawing to him is a real medium of expres- 
sion—a language in which he early converses both 
eagerly and naturally. It is a means whereby he ex- 
presses graphically things which his limited vocabulary 
will not permit him to tell in words. 

Study of the curriculum has shown that no subject 
can be successfully taught apart from other subjects, 
and that drawing, from its illustrative value and its 
relation to construction and design, is above all a sub- 
ject which should be taught not alone but in its rela- 
tions. Modern practice sees drawing as a means to 
many ends, not as an end in itself. It has been freed 
from its merely technical interpretation, and made an 
agent in giving the pupil a sense of appreciation as well 
as skill of hand. The copybook has disappeared and 
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models in number have come into the classroom. Colour 
is used on every hand in chalk, crayon, and with the 
brush. From the first day in school the child is asked 
to make his drawing of use—to employ it in illustration 
of the stories that he learns, in the creation of simple 
designs for his constructed forms, and in the patterns 
for the forms themselves. Throughout this teaching 
taste and skill appear as a twofold aim. 

Former teaching called for much in the way of imi- 
tation ; later-day work calls for much in the way of 
creative effort. A continuous appeal is now made to 
each pupil to show what he himself can do. Individu- 
ality is emphasised and invention encouraged. Tech- 
nique is taught, but is taught at the proper time and 
in the proper way. The time comes when the child 
experiences a real need for skill of hand, and the way 
is made plain when he sees his practice work as a needed 
preparation for the solving of the problem he has before 
him. 

METHODs. 


Chief among errors in teaching the arts is bald dicta- 
tion. The child is a natural investigator, and the approach 
to every exercise should be along the path of discovery. 
This is true in drawing as in other manual branches. 
Instruction should never therefore take the form of a 
direction to make this line or that, but the model or 
group to be drawn should be questioned to find what 
are the steps to its completion, how best it may be 
spaced and placed upon the paper, and in what order 
the drawing may best proceed. 

All technical processes require abundant illustration, 

and the blackboard should be constantly used to this 
end. After his first showing, the teacher should assure 
himself from many redemonstrations by the pupils 
that all are sure of what they are to do. The secret 
of success in drawing, as in all manual work, lies in 
having the process thoroughly understood and the 
manipulation—that is the muscular movements— 
familiar. 
_ Criticism should throughout the lesson proceed hand 
in hand with practice. Each step should be reviewed 
at its completion, and time should be given for its 
correction. Instead of being told what is wrong and 
given some stereotyped method of correction, the 
pupils should be led to discover their own errors, and 
to suggest the cure. Class criticism should invariably 
follow the completion of every exercise. With this 
there should be an exhibition of the best pieces of class 
work. These should be commended, and should be 
allowed to remain on view for a time, so that the stan- 
dards achieved by the best workers may become the 
class standards known to all and to be sought by each 
in the succeeding exercise. 


STANDARDS. 


For every grade there should be a standard, which 
marks the degree of excellence which pupils of that 
grade should reach. Each standard should be one 
“possible,” an example of actual class practice, an 
illustration of what a child’s work should be under 
normal conditions. Neither the smooth product of 
automatic performance nor the laboured result of 
elaborate dictation should usurp in this place the indi- 
vidual and honest work of the pupil. Children’s work 
should be childish; it should acknowledge the youthful 
hands that made it. Higher technical excellence may 


rightly appear in each successive grade, but in no case 
should the desire for unwarranted perfection be allowed 
to serve as excuse for the evils of dictation. This does 
not mean that a class is never to be shown drawings or 
patterns made by skilled artists and clever craftsmen. 
The work of these may indeed rightly serve to illustrate 
that which all may hope to do in time, and as such may 
be a stimulus to more perfect performance. But for 
the immediate lesson, the goal of success should appear 
in the best work that pupils of similar age and oppor- 
tunity have been able to achieve. 

For the success of the most skilful worker the teacher 
will be in small way responsible. This pupil needs but 
little aid to lead him to excellent performance. The 
true teacher’s satisfaction comes not in seeing or proudly 
exhibiting the result of the unusually talented, but in 
the consciousness that the class work, as a whole, has 
reached a higher level.. Thus the measure of success in 
any lesson is not to be gauged by uniformity of product, 
but by the increment of power of the workers. The 
successful lesson is one which has led each pupil to 
keener personal analysis and to surer personal perform- 
ance, and the final test of all drawing in the elementary 
school must rest in this element of power. 

Drawing in the last analysis has been well taught 
when tliose instructed know how to draw. Throughout 
the higher grades constant emphasis must be laid upon 
this point, and the pupils made to understand that 
only in their individual performance is there real merit. 
If in the light of such teaching they come to the end of 
the school course with their feeling for design so keen, 
their sense of form so true, and their skill of hand so 
sure that they can with precision and ease sketch any 
familiar object placed before them, then their instruc- 
tion has proved its worth. Pupils so taught are pos- 
sessed of an asset valuable to them in whatever walk 
of life they may elect to follow. 


Simple Woodwork for Junior Classes. By Robert Fy. 
Wootton. 

Any attempt to destroy the hiatus that exists be- 
tween the many and varied kindergarten occupations 
and manual training in woodwork is welcome. Between 
the ages of seven and twelve, school children at the 
present day, save in a few sporadic instances, get no 
systematic training of hand and eye, except through 
drawing. lt is agreed on all sides that the hand is of 
real importance intellectually, but education authorities 
are loath to spend money on the work, and teachers to 
add another “subject” to the curriculum. If the chil- 
dren were consulted, there would be an almost unani- 
mous vote in its favour. 

Mr. Wootton’s scheme is most interesting. It con- 
sists of making simple everyday objects with strips of 
wood. These are sawn into required lengths and the 
joints nailed. The child thus gets the use of the ruler 
for accurate measurements, the try-square, tenon-saw, 
bradawl, hammer, and mitre block—quite a suflicient 
number of tools for young children. 

The actual models are’ grouped round “centres of 
interest ”—that is, if a “farm” is the “centre,” then 
a gate, a barrow, a cart, a shed, a stable, etc., will be 
constructed. 

The scheme is full of good points, and we would 
strongly recommend teachers to study it. 
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FORMING CUP 
FOR WATERS: 
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FLYING INSECTS WHO,INA 
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troubles are, the 
children must be at- 
tended to,” said a worried 
mother of our acquaint- 
ance, adding fervently 
and reverently, “* thank 
God.” And whatever our social, business, or political 
anxieties at the present time, the Children’s Festival 
is drawing near, and we must—for a time, at least 
-forget our worries and attend to the little ones. 
Judging from the booksellers’ shops, a small army 
of people must have been attending to their wants 
for the whole of the present year, for the output of 
juvenile literature is positively enormous; and on 
the whole it is distinguished by taste in external 
production and excellence of subject matter. Only 
the best is now good enough for the children, 
though there is a tendency to mere prettiness as 
distinguished from more valuable artistic qualities. 
s s s 
Among the most tasteful books for young people 
to-be found on the booksellers’ shelves are those 
which come from Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack, who 


“\ JHATEVER the 





‘Scapped ” in the penultimate chapter and die in the 
last, with his M.A. hood in a prominent place at 
the final ceremony. We were, however, agreeably 
disappointed, for the writer has a pretty Barrie 
like gift of humour, and tells an excellent tale in a 
racy manner, though the consistent use of the first 


person causes the machinery to creak a little at 
times. 
ad ad wt 


Mr. Heinemann sends us Mr. Hall Caine’s Wy 
Story—not a novel, but an autobiography. One of 
the novelist’s earliest experiences was a ride in a 
cart. 

“We were in an open cart without springs, 
and a corner was left for me amid the carcases 
of sheep and lambs, and the clusters of 
*plucks* and ‘heads;’ while my unele, in the 

Garibaldian red shirt 

he generally wore, sat 

on the front board 
with his feet on the 
shaft.” 

This connection — be 
tween the harmless neces 
sary butcher and incipi 
ent literary talent is also 
to be noted in certain 
biographies ot Shake 
speare an Interesting 







HAKESPEAR 


es A. 








are in the present season making an _ interesting 
experiment. This consists of the reissue of certain 
children’s books which used to please our grandmothers, which 
will now please the direct Moral Instructors, and may possibly 
please the children in spite of preconceived notions on the part 
of grown-up editors as to what they really like or ought to like. 
In this beautiful—that is, externally—series of ‘“ Grandmother's 
Favourites” we have Mrs. Sherwood’s Fairchild Family, retold 
by Jeanie Lang, Catherine Sinclair’s Holiday House, and three 
other volumes. We suggest that the modern “ forewords ’’ to 
these pretty books are an editorial mistake. The experiment 
ought to have been given a fair chance. Fearful of the verdict 
‘ goody-goody,” the editors beg the modern child to remember 
that the children of these books were often very, very naughty 
indeed. Fortunately the young reader will begin at the real 
beginning of each book, so that the prefaces do not matter. 
Messrs. Jack ought really to report the result of their experiment 
to the Moral Instruction League. 

From the same publishers come the first issues of two new 
serials, distinguished by external attractiveness and internal 
excellence. The titles are Wild Beasts of the World and Beautiful 
Flowers and How to Grow Them. A happy study in contrasts ! 

& & e 

Those grown-ups who wish to present a novel to a friend are 
recommended to purchase The Right Stuff, by Ian Hay, which 
is published by Messrs. Blackwood. When we read the first 
hapter of this book we feared that the hero, who hails from a 
Highland farm and wins an Edinburgh bursary, was going to be 






parallel. One bi- 
ographer tells how 
the poet, when he 
killed a calf, * did 
it in high style and 
made a speech.” 
The diet upon 
which the novelist 
was reared was as 
follows : 

“On Sun 
days we usu- 
ally had two 
or three boiled 
sheep’s heads, hot for dinner and cold for supper, and on 
other days of the week we generally had potatoes and het 
rings. ‘The herrings were put on separate plates about the 
table, but the potatoes, which were always boiled in’ their 
jackets, were piled up in one great dish in the middle, and 
we helped ourselves as we required.” 

If only we knew the diet on which Shakespeare was raised and 
the arrangement of his table we might infer many things ! 

But the whole of Mr. Hall Caine’s Story is not concerned with 
sheep’s head and herrings. There is also a great deal about 
Rossetti, though it is rather painful reading. The weary “ tene- 
ment of clay” is for most men of genius only a jerry-built affair 
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after all, but it is wiser to forget the fact. We are now taking 


pre 


BEAUTIFUL FLOW! 
AND HOW TO ROW " 























(T. C. and E. C. Jack. See p, 307 ) 


masterful impulses to develop genius, which has been 
successfully beaten back by golf and hockey. We con- 
fess that it worries us to know the details of the cor- 
poreal life of the writer of The Blessed Damozel and 
the painter of “ Beata Beatrix.” But Mr. Hall Caine’s 
book will have numerous readers, for he tells in his own 
ingenuous way many interesting things both about him- 
self and the men of mark whom he met while living as 
the “* housemate ”’ of Rossetti. 


J a a“ 

Messrs. Nelson continue to pour out a feast of good 
things for intelligent readers of slender purse. We are 
now quite accustomed to “ sevenpenny fiction,” and 
look ihe a little scarlet volume every fortnight, while 
we hear that makers of dainty fumed-oak bookcases 
are having a good time. And in order that the novelist 
may not have things all his own way, the firm are issu- 
ing copyright books which are not fiction—history, 
biography, reminiscences ‘a little fiction creeps in here 
now and again), belles lettres—at the astonishing price 
of one shilling per volume. The Shilling Library at the 
present moment numbers twelve volumes of a varied 
character, and all are very tastefully illustrated. The 
titles of this wonderful series may be found in our 
advertisement columns. Conan Doyle's Boer War, Dean 
Hole’s Memories, or Lord Brampton’s Reminiscences 
at a shilling! A poor critic is utterly disarmed for 


_— a a a 


In Fairies—of Sorts (Macmillan and Co.) Mrs. Moles- 
worth, the “ fairy godmother of all the nurseries,” brings 
the fairy atmosphere into real life, where it is sadly 
needed Her book contains four stories, each written 
in her own inimitable style, and delightfully illustrated 
by Gertrude Hammond, whose work is very delicate but 
somewhat lacking in the diaphanous where the fairy is 
concerned ; but her real people are nice enough for any- 
thing. Messrs. Macmillan also send us Fairy Tales from 
South Africa, being the Kafir equivalents of our Beauty 
and the Beast, ede. ‘There are plenty of ogres and not a 


little terror, making the stories more suitable for chil- 
dren who know that these things never really happened. 
a“ a“ a“ 


In the old days we drew the subject matter of our 
daily text-books from Jewish literature alone, but in 
Companions of the Way (Methuen and Co.) Miss Eliza- 
beth Waterhouse throws the net wider, and gives not 
only a daily text but a passage from authors of varying 
degrees of repute. It is interesting to note how many 
of these writers merely take a Bible text and wrap 
words round it, and how others evolve words without 
much rhyme or reason; but on the whole the book is 


interesting, and may often supply for the day the required note 


of inspiration. 


ster care of our bodies, and are not greatly troubled with 


maveye 
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One of the most deeply interesting books of the present season 
is Helen Keller's The World I Live In (Hodder and Stoughton), 
which shows the power of the trained imagination triumphing 
over physical deficiencies which are wellnigh overwhelming. 
The sense of touch aided by this power sets the Winged Victory 
in motion, a thing which many pairs of perfect eyes—even very 
beautiful eyes—have never seen. 

“When I touch what there is of the Winged Victory 
it reminds me at first of a headless, limbless dream that 
flies towards me in an unrestful sleep. The garments of 
the Victory thrust stiffly out behind, and do not resemble 
garments that I have felt flying, fluttering, folding, spread- 
ing in the wind. But imagination fulfils these imperfections, 
and straightway the Victory becomes a powerful and 
spirited figure with the swee p of sea- winds in her robes and 
the splendour of conquest in her wings.’ 

Many of our readers are specially interested in the training of 
those who have been denied the blessing of perfect physical senses. 
They will find this wonderful little volume a mine of informa- 
tion, as well as a source of inspiration and real encouragement. 


ad Td ad 


One of the few books about children which can be read with 
profit by a child is Lucas Malet’s Little Peter, of which Messrs. 
Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton (the conjunctions 
are not redundant) have issued a new edition, with excellent 
coloured plates by C. E. Brock, type and binding that of an 
edition de luxe. That a child should die is a mistake, and that 
a child should die at Christmas is a double tragedy, but the 
authoress gives us in this book a view of death which is more 


\A Me tue iT. 
. A . . 


“Farry TaLes rrom Soutn Arrica.” (Macmillan and Co.) 


beautiful than a great deal of the life we see about us in these 
days—no sickly sentiment, only a gentle passing, the nestling 
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of a tired little head into a pillow of the softest down. Those 
who do not know Little Peter ought to make his acquaintance 


forthwith. 
& & & 


It is not easy to obtain for children satisfactory pictures 
representing incidents in the life of Christ, but we can con- 
fidently recommend The Life of Jesus of Nazareth, published by 
Messrs. Eyre and’ Spottiswoode. This contains eighty pictures 
beautifully reproduced from the well-known drawings by Wil- 
liam Hole, and each faced by the appropriate Bible extract, 
an interesting Preface from the pen of Archdeacon Sinclair, 
and a no less interesting Introductory Note by Professor George 
Adam Smith. As a Sunday evening book for the hume this 
volume cannot be surpassed, as we have ourselves proved by 
a practical test. The figure of Christ is full of the Divine 
graciousness which a reverent spirit demands, and the pictures 
have a refined brightness of tone which makes instant appeal 
both to the unformed taste of the child and the cultivated 
appreciation of the adult. This is in itself a triumph which 
has not yet been sufficiently emphasised in reviews of Mr. Hole’s 
excellent work. It is refreshing to meet with such careful 
colour printing in this hurrying age. 

wt & ws 

There was a time when the post card enthusiast was looked 
upon as a nuisance, but the craze has now been not only tamed, 
but refined and rendered of true educational value. One of the 
most popular gifts for young people at the present time is the 
post card album, and one of the best ways of filling it, according 
to a helpful system, is to purchase a selection of the beautiful 
cards now issued by Messrs Misch and Co. of Golden Lane, E.C. 

The coloured post cards of this enterprising firm are distin- 
guished by a carefulness of production which is not evident 
in the ordinary publications of this character. The colouring 
is at once natural and artistic, and our great regret is that we 
are unable to substantiate our opinion by offering to our readers 
a coloured reproduction of one of these cards. 

Those of our readers who wish to make a really handsome 
and useful present to a boy or girl who collects post cards—not 
always judiciously —could not do better than send a postal 
order for three shillings to Messrs. Misch, when they will receive 
a packet of twenty-four handsome cards of varied character 
which will greatly help to form the taste of the young collector. 

& Sad & 

For the lover of choice liters ture and of fine books we re- 
commend the purchase of the last five volumes of “‘ The King’s 
Classics,” published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. These are 
Dante’s Vita Nuova, with Rossetti’s English version facing the 
original text, page by page; Translations from the Icelandic, 
by W. C. Green; Daniel’s Delia and Drayton’s Idea, edited by 
Arundell Esdaile ; and Pettie’s Pallace, in two volumes. The 
last named is one of the most interesting and readable of the 
Euphuistic productions—interesting, we mean, in subject-matter 
as well as in literary significance—consisting of tales drawn 
chiefly from classical sources. From Drayton’s Jdea we cannot 
help quoting what Professor Elton has called “that wonderful 
dry-eyed poem ” :— 

‘* Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part ; 
Nay, I have done, you get no more of me, 
And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart, 
That thus so cleanly I myselt can fres. 
Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows, 
And when we meet at any time again 
Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 
Now at +he last gasp of Love’s latest breath, 
When, his pulse failing, Passion speechless lies, 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 
And Innoe: nce is closing up his eyes, 
Now, if thou wouldst when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou mightst him yet recover.” 


BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR BOYS (AND 
THEIR SISTERS). 


Gowrie’s Vengeance. By E. Everett-Green. (7. Nelson and 
Sons.) 

This story is based upon an event in Scottish history com- 
monly spoken of as the Gowrie Conspiracy. When James the 
Sixth of Scotland was a boy an Earl of Gowrie was condemned 
and executed. This noble left two sons, to the elder of whom 
the king restored the estates and earldom of Gowrie. The 
younger brother, however, persuaded the king to ride with him 
to Perth almost unattended, under pretence of showing him 
a mass of gold that had been discovered by a suspicious-looking 


man, a Jesuit. This pseudo-Jesuit was to bind or kill the king, 
but could not summon up sufficient courage, and so the plot 
failed, and the two brothers were killed by the king's attendants, 
The story is well told, and sustains the interest throughout. 


The Rebel Cadets. By Charles Gleig. (W. and R. Chambers.) 

In this attractive book we follow with interest the fortunes 
of a number of young naval cadets filled with enthusiasm for 
their career. The story commences on board their tirst ship, 
where they imagine themselves already answering to their 
country’s roll-call of battle 

This is a volume exactly suited for youths from fourteen 
upwards; it is, from beginning to end, highly interesting, 
realistic, and natural. The binding and illustrations are good 


A Jacobite Exile. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.) 
When we say that this story shows Henty at his very best 
we can hardly give higher praise. Sir Marmaduke Carstairs, 


Cuvurcu or THE BLEssED Viratn, S. Lucca, BoLoana. 
(Reproduced from a post card published by Misch and Co.) 


having been too prominent in a Jacobite movement, is obliged to 
flee with his son to Sweden, where the latter enters the service 
of Charles the Twelfth. This furnishes the writer with the 
opportunity of giving us not only a series of stirring adventures, 
but also a vivid and fascinating account of the famous cam 
paigns of Charles the Twelfth, which brought about the defeat ot 
the Russians at Narva and the complete subjugation of Poland 


Jack, the Young Ranchman. By G. B. Grinnell. (W. and R. 
Chambe rs.) 

Jack, a boy about fourteen years old, leaves New York City 
to join his uncle at a ranch in a wild country which lies in a 
large basin walled in by the Rocky Mountains, and 7,500 feet 
above the level of the sea. His exciting adventures in the 
hunting of bears, elk, deer, antelope, and occasionally buffalo 
and Indians, is amply sufficient to absorb the attention of all 
boys of a similar age. There*are some excellent illustrations, 
and the book is well bound. 
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1 Lad of Grit By Perey Weaterman (Blackie and Son.) 
Owing to the troubled times in which he lived, Sir Owen 
Wentworth concealed his treasures and title-deeds in a very 
effective manner: but his death at the hands of the renegade 
Jovee, and the theft of the key to the position of the hiding- 
place, leave the hero in a sorry plight. jut, as the title shows, 
Aubrey Wentworth was a lad of mettle, and at once set about 
making his way in the world; and as that way is plentifully be- 
prinkled with smugglers, wreckers, and buccaneers, the reader 
will spend many delightful hours following his fortunes, until 
fate restores the stolen paper, and the mystery of the hidden 


treasure is revealed 


Aang by Combat By Fred Whishaw. (C'assell and Co.) 

Frank and Fergus MacDermot were twin brothers and in- 
separables After leaving one of the best public schools in 
England their stepfather placed them under an army coach for 


ix months with a view to their entering Sandhurst. At the 
examination Gow failed. The brothers were familiarly known 
ee 
i fC 





IN A FLOOD OF TEARS 


‘Merrie axnp May.” (W. and R. Chambers. Sve p. 306 


as Gog and Magog by reason of their prodigious size and strength. 


Of course Magog refused to go up without his brother; and 
“o with their littl: money and the blessing of their mother they 
week their fortune in South Africa Here they are inveigled, 
with other young Englishmen, into the service of Gompoko, King 


And now comes the exciting 
part of the story, which is always interesting, too, of the strange 


of the Bantus, whom Gog kills 


method of the choiee of another king by combat. Fergus 

yes out the vietor, and the brothers tinally settle in a Rho- 
desian farm Meyer, a friend, is a good character, and Gom 
1» ko hancellor the mysterious Hayyerstein adds zest to 
the story There are eight full-page tlustrations \ capital 


hook for lads above twelve 


Th Bra et Gentleman in France By Herbert Hay Wes (Thomas 
Velson and Sons.) 

This handsome book is as full of incident and adventure as 

anv boy could desire The hero of the story is the brave but 


to raise his stand 
ivdl against Louis the Thirteenth and Richelieu, paid for his 


misguided Duc de Montmorency, who, daring 





mistake with his life. -It is, however, with the doings of Louis 
Grevile and his friend Raymond, Comte de Beize, that the boy 
reader will mostly concern himself, and not with the rights or 
wrongs of the unhappy rising in Languedoc. All through are 
the clash of sword or armour and the breathless spell of constant 
action, for from the outset of Louis Grevile’s adventures at the 
age of seventeen he is beset with mysterious enemies, who 
several times attempt to murder him, and this mystery pervades 
the whole story. The writer gives us a brief interview with 
Richelieu, and another with the king. Both are well done, 
and one almost expects to meet D’Artagnan or one of the Three 
Musqueteers at the door. 


The White Trail. By Alexander Macdonald. (Blackie and Son.) 

The love of adventure is inborn in every healthy lad, and 
the wise parent strives not to stifle this feeling, but to temper it 
with discretion, which is the better part. On this account we 
strongly recommend this book; for when the two Ralstons set 
out for Klondike to put into practice their wonderful process 
for extracting gold from the ore, they embarked on a series of 
adventures that all lads will follow with unflagging interest, 
but at the same time there is a healthy tone throughout that 
cannot fail to be beneficial 


The Island Traders. By Alexander Macdonald. (Blackie and 
Son.) 

We can strongly recommend this book, which is packed full 
of adventures, bound together by a cleverly constructed plot. 
It tells of the efforts of France and Germany to gain possession 
of one of the groups of islands in the South Pacific, and how 
the efforts of both were frustrated by Raymund Fairfax, who 
succeeded in routing both, and planting the flags of Great 
Britain and the Australian Commonwealth instead, 


The * Grey Fox” of Holland. By Tom Bevan. (Thomas Nelson 
and Sons.) 

This is a bright and lively tale of adventure in Holland during 
the insurrection against Philip the Second of Spain, of ill memory, 
in the days which preceded the “ Fury of Antwerp.”’ Simon 
Renard and Dirk Dirkzoon are two of the trusted friends of 
William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, and the story centres 
mainly around their escapes and deeds of daring. There are 
plots and counterplots, rescues from dungeons deep, fights 
against odds with Spaniards and mercenaries—those human 
wolves whose cruelties made angels weep and devils to rejoice. 
The author tells his tale skilfully, and suggests rather than 
describes the background. His characters are not puppets, 
but real people. And over all is the smell of the salt marshes 
vnd the reek of burning cities and pillaged towns. It is a gallant 
tory well told. 


Mia Clash of Swords. A Story of the Sack of Rome. By George 
Surrey. (Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.) 

This is a tale of the sixteenth century, when Italy was overrun 
with foreign invaders, and when her peaceful vineyards were 
the scenes of fierce battles and heroic deeds. It relates the ad- 
ventures of a young Englishman, who has been trained in arms 
and who is the cleverest swordsman in Italy. His great friend 
is his horse, who by its sagacity and fleetness of foot saves his 
life on several occasions. The book is beautifully printed and 
illustrated, and such a prize book will more than satisfy the most 
fastidious youth. We cordially recommend it. 


Midshipman Glover, R.N. A Tale of the Royal Navy of To-day. 
By T. T. Jeans, Staff-Surgeon, R.N. (Blackie and Son.) 
The author of this book has an intimate knowledge of nava 
life, and can therefore colour his scenes with accuracy and wealth 
of detail. The British Government lend a squadron to China 
to root out a nest of pirates who are under the direction of the 
“Mysterious Three ’—really three remarkably clever and 
astute men, who give the expedition any amount of trouble 
from the very start. The island which forms the headquarters 
of the pirates is located, and proves, as might be expected 
under the circumstances, a particularly hard nut to crack. 
\fter sundry encounters, a midnight landing and capture of 
Onegun Hill and its subsequent heroic defence, the death of the 
pirate leaders effects a complete victory for the British. The 
story is excellent in every respect, the style is humorous and 
racy, and the incidents interesting and well arranged. The 

book will prove a popular one with boys. 


1 Prince Errant. By Charles W. Whistler. (Thomas Nelson 
and Sons.) 


The author has taken the mediweval rhymed legend of * King 
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Horn,” and out of the material of the ancient romance has 
woven a delightful story with a direct appeal to boys. Far 
too little is known to the generality of people regarding the 
British kingdoms which existed after the departure of the 
Romans for a matter of three or four centuries, and Mr. Whistler 
has done a distinct service in making one of our English sagas 
better known. The story concerns four small kingdoms in South 
Wales, Cornwall, and Devon, together with the ups and downs 
of fortune which befell Prince Horn and his foster-brother, 
Athulf, a Norse yarl. Those were the days of rough and tumble 
fighting, of sudden descents of Danes, smoking homesteads, 
and swift death. No English boy will fail to be moved by the 
stirring battles and desperate conflicts in which the heroes take 
part, and the charming love interest will make its own appeal 
to many. 


evil genius of the piece —Walter Massingham, Howard's cousin, 
who was endeavouring to get the estates sequestrated — John 
became attached to the Southern navy, and saw much tighting 
He was on board the celebrated Alabama from the time of its 
commission till its destruction by the Aearsarge. Many stirring 
adventures maintain the interest throughout. It is a fitting 
gift-book for boys of twelve and upwards, who will read it with 
avidity. The four coloured illustrations are by E. S. Hardy 


Humphrey Bold A Story of the Time of Be nbow. By Herbert 
Strang. (fle nry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mr. Strang’s name on the title-page of a book is a guarantee 

that the story will be adventurous from beginning toend. And 

this is no exception. Humphrey Bold is a Shrewsbury lad who 





How Canada was Won. By Captain F. 8S. Brereton. (Blackie 
and Son.) 

Captain Brereton is a prince of story-tellers for boys ; 
his name ranks with those of Ballantyne. Kingston, Mayne 
Reid, and Henty, and what he writes is always well worth 
reading. In the book before us he has chosen the period 
just before the battle of Quebec a period singularly prolific 
in possibilities, and therefore one chosen by many writers. 

The hero is driven from his holding on the Alleghany 
by French and Indian raiders, takes service under Wash- 
ington, does good work before Fort William Henry, is taken 
prisoner and carried to Quebec, escapes and takes part in 
the attack on Louisbourg, and as a guide assists Wolfe in 
his midnight climb to the Heights of Abraham. The tale 
is well told, and is brimful of interest, excitement, and 
information. An ideal book for boys. 


River and Jungle. By Edward 8S. Ellis. (Cassell and Co.) 

Dudley Mayson, the hero of the story, is the son of an 
American missionary located in Siam. Having finished 
his education in the States, Dudley joins his parents and 
sister in Siam. His father, being unable to meet him at 
the port, sends a faithful follower, Nughwa, to guide him 
through the jungle. The adventures met in the course of 
a couple of days’ life in the tropics, a splendidly realistic 
description of a tornado, wild life in the jungle, the habits 
and method of hunting the elephant, etc., form matter 
for an excellent story which is interesting in every line, 
and will be eagerly read by boys and their sisters too, 
There are four full-page illustrations. 





Wulnoth the Wanderer. By H. Escott-Inman. (Ward, Lock, 
and Co.) 

Though avowedly not historical, this book should stimu- 
late healthy-minded boys to study for themselves the 
history of Alfred and his times. It is a story which goes 
with a swing from start to finish. Wulnoth is a hero 
whom boys will do well to imitate, especially in his de- 
votion to duty, and in his willingness to take one step at 
a time, that hardest of lessons to learn. The tale is em- 
broidered with all the fancifulness of the Norse Sagas, 
only it concerns the Danes. Alfred himself is well por- 
trayed ; indeed, all the characters are real people—at any 
rate to the reader. The illustrations are tull of life, and 
give a vivid idea of the black-haired Vikings who so 
nearly overcame the Saxons a thousand years ago. 


With Cochrane the Dauntless. By G. A. Henty. (Blackii 
and Son.) 

In this story Mr. Henty introduces his readers to one 

of the most noteworthy of British seamen—Lord Coch 
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rane—who rarely receives more than bare mention in the 
ordinary historical text-book, because his chief exploits 
in assisting the South American states against the oppres- 
sion of Spain do not immediately affect the history of our 
own country. But it would be most regrettable that such a man 
should be entirely forgotten, and this tale, told with the wealth 
of incident and adventure which are always to be found in Mr 
Henty’s books, will do much to introduce him to the boys of the 
present generation. Commendation or recommendation are in 
this case superfluous. 


Blue and Grey. By Harry Collingwood. (Cassell and Co.) 

This is a story of the American Civil War, regarded chiefly 
from its naval side. John Hamilton Howard, the hero, was 
heir to a large estate in Alabama. With his friend, Ernest 
Beauregard, the two high-spirited lads enlisted in the West 
Virginian Regiment of the Confederate army. Thanks to the 


* Playing THE Game.” (S. W. Partridge and Co. See p. 30s.) 


fares forth into the world to make name and fortune, but mis 
fortune and mischance, dog his steps. Two of his boyhood’s 
enemies contrive to hive him carried to a privateer ; he is 
captured with others by the French, but contrives to escape 
from prison in a clever feshion. Becoming an officer in the 
King’s navy, he sails with Benbow to the West Indies, where 
anxious times await him. In addition to the excitement 
of sea-fights with Frenchmen and = sea-rovers, there is in’ the 
book a charming love story and a little matter of a lost 
will. Mr. Strang has handled his materials very well, and 
has produced a tale which in many ways will make a strong 
appeal to boys. The illustrations (coloured) are a feature of the 


book. 
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Vever Beaten. By E. Harcourt Burrage. (S. W. Partridge 
ind Co 

Not a long story, but a remarkably good one, containing a 
boy's adventures in Canada. Jack Stanhope, a junior post office 
clerk, felt the voice of Canada irresistiby calling him away. 
He took service with Jim Brown, a prosperous settler in Assini- 
bola. Eventually two of his school chums—Sam Luton and 
Charlie Henning—also turned up at the same place. Jack 
proved himself a lad of sterling worth and never-failing resource ; 
and this is specially exemplified in his exploits with a gang 
of horse-stealers. Canadian life in the West is well depicted, 
and the book will be an admirable prize for older boys. 


Stirring Sea Fights. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. (S. W. Partridge 
ind Co.) 

We cannot speak too highly of this book. Space precludes 

us from giving more than the slightest indication of its contents, 





(Blackie and Son.) 


“A Mippy 1n ComMAND 


but we are sure that the boy who wins a copy will secure a prize 


The introductory chapter gives us a short and succinct ac- 
ount of the growth of our Empire as springing from the hardi- 
hood of our sailors, and depending on the inviolate sea. ‘Then 
follow graphic but veracious accounts of the great sea fights 
trom the time of the Vikings to the fight between the Shannon 
uml the Chesapeake Nelson, of course, is the darling hero of 
every British boy ; but who can read the thrilling story of the 
Revenge and the death of Sir Richard Grenville without feeling 


a thnoll of admiration for that dauntless if reckless English 


The Lost Column. A Story of the Boxer Rebellion in China. By 
Captain Charles Gilson. (Henry Frowde and Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

This is a healthy, hearty tale of hairbreadth escapes and 
desperate adventures among the shrieking madmen of “ the 
Fist of Harmony,” commonly known as the Boxers. The 
story is, in the main, an account of the endeavour of Gerald 
Wood, a young Englishman born in China, to carry a message 
from the beleaguered Europeans in Tientsin to Admiral Sey- 
mour, who, seeking to relieve the Peking Legations, is, with 
his column, in danger of annihilation. The author has, we 
imagine, a first-hand acquaintance with China, and he has in 
consequence written a really “live” story. He has a delightful 
sense of humour, which keeps the reader on the qui vive, and 
incidentally relieves the pathos and the horror. Solomon Tite 
and Theophilus Pannick are, in schoolboy language, “ great,” 
but it is of Wang the great detective, Wang the inimitable card- 
player, Wang the artful disguiser, that one would fain 
learn more. The colour drawings are excellent and really 
illustrative. 


BOOKS FOR GLIRLS—YOUNG AND NOT 
SO YOUNG. 

Merle and May. <A Story of Girlhood’s Days. By Grace 
Squires. (W. and R. Chambers.) 

This is a book which offers many attractions to girls of 
fourteen and upwards. ‘The every-day life of two girls— 
Merle and May—is dealt with in an interesting manner, and 
this, together with the healthy tone and character which 
pervades the whole story, makes the volume a most ac- 
ceptable and suitable gift. 

The binding is good, and there are six excellent illustra- 
tions. 


Baby Bob. By the Author of ** Laddie,” ** Tip-Cat,” ete. (W. 
and R. Chambers.) 

This is a healthy story of courage, usefulness, and un- 
selfishness. The development of a nature high-spirited and 
tender is shown, and although the various scenes of the 
heroine’s life are often cloudy, she is, in the end, perfectly 
satisfied with her destiny. Baby Bob is undoubtedly a 
book that will easily hold its own amongst schoolgirls of 
fourteen and upwards. There are six good illustrations 
and a bright and attractive binding. 


The School Queens. By L. T. Meade. (W. and R. Cham- 
he rs.) 

This is a notable addition to the long list of girls’ books 
by this well-known writer. The story is full of interest- 
ing and lovable characters, evidently drawn from life, and 
sure to charm and hold the interest of every schoolgirl from 
fifteen upwards. Readers are liable to wish at the close of 
the book that they could know a little more of the heroine, 
who is such a contradiction of sweetness and shrewdness, 
gentleness and mischief. Binding and illustrations are 
alike admirable. 


The Silver Hand. By Eliza Pollard. (Blackie and Son.) 


This is a fascinating story of Indian life that will de- 
light both boys and girls. The latter will follow with 
sympathy the fate of little Ursula Carmichael, who, after 
the death of her father, was carried off by her Mahratta 
nurse, and placed under the protection of her chief; while 
the rapid movement of the story, with its deep Eastern 
mysticism, will atone to the boys for the damaging fact 
that it centres about a girl. 


The Four Miss Whittingtons. By Geraldine Mockler. 
(Blackie and Son.) 


Whether the four Miss Whittingtons follow the example 
of their illustrious namesake, and go to London to seek their 
fortunes, we leave prospective buyers to discover. Miss Mockler 
has handled her theme with considerable skill, the different 
characters of the girls being admirably portrayed, so that one 
enters into the hopes and disappointments of these four girls 
with as deep a feeling as if they were personal friends. 


Daughters of the Dominion. By Bessie Marchant. (Blackie and 
Non.) 


Any book by this popular authoress is bound to rank high 
in conception and execution, and this is one of the best she has 
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produced. Nell Hamblyn spent her childhood in a lonely hut 
under the care of a man who called himself her grandfather. 
Her natural instincts of love were starved for want of material 
on which to expend them. Left to her own devices, she moved 
out into the world, and made her way by exhibiting self-sacrificing 
care and affording help to others who needed it. Her career was 
not without difficulties and trials, but finally she reaped an ample 
reward for the good she had been unconsciously doing. All girls 
will enjoy the reading of this book, which should influence them 
for good. 


A Madcap. By L. T. Meade. (Cassell and Co.) 

Another reprint of a popular girls’ book. Colonel Dering 
was killed in South Africa. His widow and six children—the 
picture of a loving family—were left in possession of a grand 
estate, Dering Towers, in Hampshire. But suddenly 
Inez Dering, child of Colonel Dering’s elder brother, and 
the real heiress, appears and takes possession. Inez, the 
madcap, aged thirteen, born in Dominica, of a Spanish 
mother, and now an orphan, has an ungovernable tem- 
per. The story shows how this is tamed by the influence 
of her aunt and her cousins. The villain of the piece is 
supplied in the person of Fernandez, cousin of Inez. 
Eight full-page coloured illustrations add interest to the 
book. 


Friendless Felicia. By Eleanora H. Stooke. (S. W. 
Partridge and Co.) 

Felicia’s widowed mother had fallen on evil times, 
and to support herself and little daughter was compelled 
to live in a Bristol attic as a blouse-maker. Here she 
died, and Felicia found a home with her aristocratic 
grandfather. Through all her troubles Felicia’s mother 
had taught her never to fail in her trust in God, and so 
the faithful little girl was the means of breaking through 
the scepticism of her uncle Guy. Her cousins— Dorothy 
and Molly—and the gipsies add interest to a story very 
suitable for girls. 


Cousin Sara. By Rose Mulholland. (Blackie and Son.) 
The heroine of this tale is a charming girl. Her father 
an officer who has had the misfortune to be crippled 

in action—is made happy by her loving care and de- 

votion. The honour and honesty of a young friend are 
made to appear doubtful, and the secret of her father’s 
clever invention is actually stolen by a worthless cousin, 
who cloaked his vices with an air of ultra-respectability. 

Sara’s staunch loyalty to the one and sympathetic as- 

sistance to the other in the end produce the happiest 

results, in which she deservedly shares. Girls would do 
well to copy the character of the heroine, even if they 
are not called upon to face such difficulties. 


A Courageous Girl. By Bessie Marchant. (Blackie and 
Non.) 

When Anne Beauchamp, after several years in English 
schools, returned to Uruguay, she expected to find her 
father a prosperous ranch owner; but he had spent his 
money in drink and cards, and was only a paid servant 
where he had been master, a.d lived in a small hut in- 
stead of the spacious estancia house. Most girls would 
have given up the position in despair, but the heroine 
did not. She undertook a large share of her father’s 
work, sheltered him from shame and dismissal, and dis- 
covered and frustrated a dangerous plot to destroy the 
railway. How she ultimately reaped her reward for 
such pluck and devotion must be found out from the 
book. The story is brightly written, the characterisation 
clear and good, and the general tone healthy. 


Holly House and Ridge’s Row. A Tale of London Old and New 
By May Baldwin. (W. and R. Chambers.) 

This is a volume calculated to interest our young people from 
twelve upwards who care to become familiar with some of the 
numerous and interesting mementos of Old London, and also 
to form a close acquaintance with some of the instructive features 
of New London. It is presented in an attractive form, choice 
binding, gilt edges, and contains some excellent illustrations by 


M. V. Wheelhouse. 


Cliff House. By A. M. Irvine. (S. W. Partridge and Co.) 

Cliff House was Mrs. Walsh’s high-class girls’ school in the 
west country. Two new girls, Violet Hunt and Alison Conrad 
—an American heiress—are the chief characters. Violet was a 





self-possessed girl, a dunce in attainments, but a genius at 
story-telling. She proves herself a heroine, however, in thwart- 
ing the kidnapping of the little American. But perhaps the best 
drawn character is that of the * cherity girl,’ Annie Ray. The 
French governess as intriguer, Mary Drummond the head girl, 
and Connie the warm-hearted Irish lassie, are also good char 
acters. A fitting gift-book for elder girls. 


Rue. By Mary H. Debenham. (National Society's Depository.) 

The books by this authoress are always appreciated by her 
readers, as her tales are well-written and the characters are por- 
trayed with lifelike fidelity. A young and inexperienced clerk 
is entrusted with money, but is robbed, and loses his situation. 
He becomes a mill-hand, and his career and ultimate success 
will be followed with great interest. 














‘THe Benpine or A Twie.” (Henry Frowde and Hodder & 


Stoughton. Sve p. JUS.) 


* Rue,” or “sour herb of grace,” as Shakespeare calls it, 
gives the title to this’ delightful tale, and is mentioned several 
times. 


Nathalie’s Chum. By Anna Chapin Ray. (Henry Frowde and 
Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Miss Ray has made many friends with her stories Janet and 
Teddy, and her readers have been made familiar with child-life in 
America. This tale is of the same character, and deals with 
the career of the Atterburn family, and especially of Nathalie, 
a strong-willed girl. After the death of the parents the children 
were separated, relatives taking charge of them, and the story 
relates the efforts of the eldest son to bring the family together 
again. The brother is Nathalie’s chum, and together they, take 
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The younger mem- 
bers of the family provide a good deal of amusement. 


the management of their small household 


The Head of the Family {1 Novel Ry the Author of * John 
Halijar, Gentleman Vacmillan and Co.) 


It is wonderful that this olearly-printed and well-bound reprint 
of this gifted writer can be produced so cheaply. It will be 


Paradise:-and ~= 
=the Perrys 


Lilian Turner 





(Ward, Lock, and Co.) 


greatly enjoyed by young people and adults, the religious tone 
making it very acceptable as a prize both for Sunday and day 
schools for the older girls, and it will be a welcome addition to the 
yit's’ library 


Bridget of AU Work By Winifred M. Letts. (Henry Frowde 
and Hodder & Stoughton.) 


This book differs from many others in the fact that it deals 
with the poorer class of people dwelling in one of the manu 
facturing towns near Manchester Bridget, the heroine, is a de- 
lightful character, and although poor herself. always contrives 
to help those who need her assistance. Those who follow her 
fortunes will regret parting with this charming girl. The book 
is beautifully illustrated 


SCHOOL STORLES. 
Rivals and Chums 


This volume gives 


By Kent Carr (W. and R. Chambers.) 

*& most interesting and vivid portrayal of 
Numerous incidents 
of stern realities, interspersed with fun and merriment, combine 
to make most attractive and exciting reading for youths of 
fifteen and upwards The author will earn the thanks of all 
uch readers for furnishing in these pages a few hours of en- 


the inner working of a large boys’ school 


ovment Illustrations, binding, and print are all good, 
Playing the Gam By Kent Carr (S. W. Partridge and Co.) 
This is a really sumptuous book for a big boy, both in get up 


St. Osyth was a public school, and the most interest 
ing episodes of its daily life form matter for a really good, healthy 
tory Ihe lass cdistinetion Classics and Moderns ”’—are 
hammered in, whilst the stern, old, traditional “ good form ” 

in English boy breathed throughout The easy rule of the 
kl Head was being reflected in the failing reputation of the 
hool, when Mr. Fitz-Herbert was appointed by the trustees 
\nd a splendid type of headmaster is given us. How he quelled 
the opposition of the boys, headed by their captain, Farquhar, 
snd gradually won their loyal support, is told in a realistic and 
vivid manner Scissors, the real hero of the story, and 
Farquhar's successor is a splendid example of a high-minded 
British boy, though not Porn seed of the blood of generations of 


and matter 


/ 


aristocracy 
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Three Chums. By E. M. Stooke. (S. W. Partridge and Co.) 

The three chums were Rice, Gower, and Kinnaid, in the upper 
form of Mr. Lemmington’s school at Exeter—the ever-faithful 
city. The sub-title of the book, “ The Little Blue Heart,”’ is 
the key to the story; for the little blue heart tattooed on their 
arms was the badge of the “ Charitable Chaps,” a private league 
originally founded by a friend of Rice’s father. How they 
proved themselves worthy of their badge is the subject-matter 
for a really good story, and one we heartily commend. Rice 
especially is a noble character —‘‘a power.” A highly morai 
tone runs through every page. There are six illustrations by 
KE. J. Skinner. 


The Bending of a Twig. By Desmond Coke. (Henry Frowde 
and Hodder & Stoughton.) 


This new edition has been rewritten and enlarged. It is the 
story of a hopeless young prig who was brought to his senses 
at Shrewsbury School. Imagine, if you can, the plight of a 
boy of thirteen so far educated at home by a poetic father and 
a doting mother, introduced into the rough-and-tumble of 
school life. Add to this the fact that for a term or two the 
boy tries to live in turn up to Stalky and Co., Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays, Eric, and other books descriptive of school life. 
The book will be of considerable interest to all old Salopians, 
and the school life pictured in the story will appeal to all boys 
with any spirit. But we doubt whether Lycidas Marsh, the 
alleged hero, will find many friends. He has too much of the 
gift of allowing himself to be put in the wrong. The character 
of the house-master is finely drawn, and the author shows how 
a good man’s influence tells in the end. The illustrations in 
colour are well done. 


The Wizard’s Wand. By Harold Avery. (Thomas Nelson and 
Sons.) 


It is an uncommon book that may be recommended for both 
boys and girls, but this is distinctly a book of that type, and it 
will be read with eagerness by boys and girls alike. The mystery 
which surrounds “the Wizard,” a tired-out London conjurer, 
who has come to live at Campsley ; the doings of the boys at the 
college, particularly the “ Magpie,” who invents many things, 
including surprises for the Head ; the mishaps that befall the 
members of the secret society, of which the two girls in the 
story are sworn members—all provide for the entertainment of 
the reader. It is a capital story of school life thirty odd years 
ago, told with vivacity by one who appears to have been there. 





‘Tue Story OF THE SEA AND SEASHORE.” 
Nee p. BOD.) 


(Robert Culley. 


Girls’ Realm Annual for 1908, Edited by S. H. Leeder. (Cassell 


and Co.) 
This is a feast of good things for the modern girl—beautitul 
illustrations, serial stories, short stories, and articles on subjects 
which interest every healthy-minded maiden. 
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MISCELLANEOUS GIFT BOOKS. 


Paradise and the Perrys. By Lilian Turner (Mrs. F. Lindsay 
Thompson). (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 

The trials and difficulties of girls who have been brought u 
well, with big rooms and plenty of servants, but who, throug 
no fault of their own, have come down in the world, have fur- 
nished the theme for quite a number of stories, but in Paradise 
and the Perrys the authoress has evolved in Theo a very original 
girl, who tries to be the “ man of the family.” The efforts of 
the girls to establish a refreshment house at Paradise Cottage, 
and their ultimate success, make pleasant reading. The tale 
is always interesting, and it does not strain the probabilities. 


charm and variety of this firm’s output has increased, Messrs. 
Tuck have occupied an unrivalled position, and to-day the 
firm’s name stands for the highest possible standard of artistio 
production, not only in the art publishing world, but in all parts 
of the globe where their Christmas ont New Year cards are 
so well known. Of the cards, some two thousand sets of new 
and original designs appear this year. These range in price 
from a penny to a shilling and upwards. The “ Royal Card” 
Series, comprising upwards of forty separate numbers, stands 
unique and unprecedented. These fon: are reproduced direct 
from original Christmas cards which Messrs. Tuck specially 
painted last year for the royalties of Europe, and now, by 
imperial and royal permission, are offered for sale to the 





The Story of the Sea and Seashore. By W. Percival 





Westell, F.L.S., etc. (Robert Culley.) 


In this handsomely got-up book Mr. Westell contrives 
to tell a most entrancing story of the lives and habits of 
the dwellers in the sea around our coasts, from whales 
and seals to star-fish and coral, to say nothing of the 
chapters on sea birds and coast flowers. It is an ideal 
book to give to a boy or girl with a natural bent in the 
direction of finding out things. How many people could 
say right off why a Mother Carey’s chicken is called a 
petrel? The illustrations, which include eight coloured 
plates and 128 others, mostly from photographs or micro- 
photographs, are intensely interesting and helpful. 
Teachers will find many suggestive thoughts for Nature 
Study series in this useful ~y 


The Pageant of British History. By Dr. J. E. Parroit. 
(Nelson and Sons.) 


brought home to them. A similar treat is now offered 
to others, for this well-known firm of publishers has 
produced a book on which no expense and pains seem 
to have been spared. Great artists of recent years have 
set themselves to work to give pictorial representation 
to great events in our history, and although the originals 
are exhibited in places so far apart that few people can 
ever hope to see more than a very small number of them, 
yet the publishers have, with the owners’ consent, pre- 
pared faithful reproductions of ever so many, and have 
issued them in the form of a beautiful Christmas gift book. 
The extreme beauty of the illustrations, both in black- 
and-white and in colour, will render still more impressive 


which forms the letterpress. Among the beautiful ex- 
amples in this picture gallery of historic art will be 
found such masterpieces as Lord Leighton’s “ Phoenician 


the interesting account of “our rough island story,” 





We live in an age of pageants, and the last few years 
have seen many attempts to recall and rehabilitate the 
past with all the splendour and glory to which it so aptly 
lends itself. Nearly every town with any pretensions to 
historical associations has had its pageant, and a few 
(comparatively speaking) of the children of our Empire 
have had their oe, el forcibly and picturesquely 
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Traders,” from the Royal Exchange, London; Dyce’s “Sir 
Tristram at the Court of Arthur,” from the Houses of 
Parliament; Sir John Gilbert’s “Charles the First leav- 
ing Westminster Hall after his Triai;” and Benjamin 
West’s “ Death of Wolfe.” 





Brother William of Esseby preaches 
to the poor in Oxford. 

















Denizens of the Deep. By F. Martin Duncan, F.R.P.S. 
(Cassell and Co.) 

To those in search of a gift book for older boys and girls 
containing something more nutritious for the intellect than the 
ordinary story, we strongly recommend Mr. Duncan’s Denizens 
ofthe Deep. Although, of course, somewhat technical, he conveys 
his knowledge of sea plants, wracks and tangles, barnacles, 
octopus and cuttle-fish, etc., in a most interesting manner. 
The book will be a decided acquisition to the student of natural 
history. It is beautifully got up, and the sixty-three illustra- 
tions from the author’s own photographs are remarkably clear 
and good. 


A Royal Collection. 

Messrs. Raphael Tuck’s “ Royal Collection” is marvellous 
and magnificent. For forty years past this world-famous firm 
have announced at this season of the year their wonderful speci- 
alities in the way of Christmas and New Year cards, calendars, 
books, engravings, toy books, and art novelties generally. From 
the writer's experience, now of upwards of a quarter of a century, 
in examining for the Practical Teacher the samples submitted 
each year, it is a privilege to state that, as year by year the 


VOL, XXIX. 


“‘PEacE OF THE CuuRcH,” (National Society.) 


public. Of the vast range of cards this season, the following 
selection will give some idea. The “ Luminous Celluloid” Series, 
protected by Application for Royal Letters Patent, stands out 
as one of the gem novelties of the year. These are followed by 
the “ Dainty Porcelain,” the ‘“* Mounted Gem,” the “ Golden 
Harvest,”’ the “ Pinewood,” the “‘ Greenwood,” and the ‘‘ White 
Heather” Series. These, splendid in themselves, are probably 
not a whit more preferable than the “India Print” Series, 
the “ Frosty Winter,” the “ Bizarre,” the “ Oak and Holly,” 
the ‘‘Cosy Corner,” “ Ye Sealed Oilette,” the * Goodwill,” 
and the “Golden Vandyck” Series; and they in their turn 
my as likely as not, have to make way for the highly original 
“Music” Series, the “Gold and Silver Leaf,” the “ Glowing 
Sunset,” the “‘ Aero Plate-Mark,” the ‘‘Gem Qilette,” and the 
“Gold Framed ”’ Sezies. 

There is also a large collection of Boxed Cards in designed 
boxes and glacé tops, of which the latest departure is the real 
“ English hand-made ” Cards. In addition to various calendars 
and block calendars of the richest description, there is the Royal 
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Collection of Toy and Picture Books. These are in great variety, 
and include Father Tuck's Annual, which is replete with beautiful 
yictures in colour and appropriate letterpress specially written 
he the young people who look forward to the appearance of 
this volume. Among the art novelties is a box of picture 
panoramas which cannot fail to afford much pleasure and profit 
to all recipients. 

If our readers will look for the “‘ Easel and Palette’ trade mark 
when making selection and purchases, they will be more than 
satisfied. 


The Book of Princes and Princesses. By Mra. Lang. Edited 
by Andrew Lang. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 


Mr. Andrew Lang, having exhausted the rainbow, as well as 
the pot of gold at the foot of it (we really forget whether there 
was a Golden Fairy Book, but if not, there ought to have been, 
if only in order to make our classical illustration apt), now 
invents titles like commonplace people. But The Book of 
Princes and Princesses is of the same size and style of those 
volumes which 
“are the key to wizard wiles, 
The guide-books to enchanted isles.” 


Further, Mr. H. J. Ford still supplies pictures which not only 
delight young people but really please a refined taste, and 
which are printed with adequate care. As for the subject- 
matter, we hove here stories from history about princes, prin- 
cesses, kings, queens, and emperors in their youth, full of the 
human touches which rouse the interest of all young people, 
and, best of all, devoid of any attempt to foist off school history 
in an “interesting” manner. Not a single paragraph of the 
book will help to answer an orthodox history paper. 


FOR YOUNGER BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The Mystery of the Squire's Pew, and Other Stories. By Katherine 
EB. Vernham. (National Society's Depository.) 


There are six stories, and the one bearing the title is the 
longest and most important. The young readers will be ab- 
sorbed in the tale, and they will not be satisfied until they have 
learnt the mystery. The children’s adventures and kindly 
actions will give enjoyment, and good lessons can be derived 
from the care and attention given by the little ones. ‘‘ Widgie ” 
is a very touching little story of a small boy who wanted to 
be a soldier, and who lost his life in saving his younger sister 
from a bull. This book will be an acceptable prize for young 
children. 


The Menagerie Book. (Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 


Messrs. Nelson have issued a very attractive “toy book,” in 
which the pictures on the two sides of each leaf are so adjusted 
that the juvenile who becomes possessed of the book may cut 
out the animals, etc., and of them form a menagerie with real 



























































(Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 
vages and animals standing upright. A “ book of the words ” 
is provided, together with admission tickets and imitation six- 
pences and pennies. The cutting out and fixing up of the men- 
agerie is calculated to provide a good many hours of profitable 
amusement. The animals are most lifelike, and the colouring is 
admirable. 


My Dollies’ ABC. By Uncle Jack. (S. W. Partridge and Co.) 


Uncle Jack’s A B C is full of interesting and instructive 
information; this, together with the choice black-and-white 
illustrations, will go far towards making the rudiments of know- 
ete? a recreation and joy to the children instead of an arduous 
task, 


Bo-Peep. (Cassell and Co.) 

Yet another annual friend, forming a perfect treasury for the 
little ones—pictures, plays, stories, songs. One would rather 
be the editor of such an annual than write another Faust. 

Messrs. Cassell send us also Tiny T'ots, Stories for All, and Tea- 
Time Tales, all of which may be relied upon to please the little 
ones for whom they are intended. 
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(Cassell and Co.) 


Hide and Seek. By Uncle Maurice. (S. W. Partridge and Co.) 


This is a picture book of stories and rhymes for every day in 
the week, and is suitable for our young people from five upwards. 
In attractive covers, it contains a ais coloured frontispiece 
and some excellent black-and-white illustrations. ‘ | 


ie ea | 
The Holiday Book. A Picture Reading Book for Little Folks. 
(Hevry Frowde and Hodder &: Stoughton.) 


In this admirable volume there is something to read, to 
paint, and to amuse ; in fact, something to suit the requirements 
of all boys and girls from five to eleven. In an attractive bind- 
ing, with choice coloured and black-and-white illustrations, it is 
sure to make our young people’s holiday a season of delight. 


Days that Speak. By Evelyn Goode. (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 


When the evenings have drawn in and mother wants a story 
to read to the children around the fire, this happily-told tale 
will be voted just the thing. It tells of child life in Australia, 
and introduces some quaint little characters. Small, alias 
Max, is a really funny little fellow who will be loved by all 
juveniles, 





The Wonder Book. (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 


This hardy annual is a mine of good things for little people. 
The pictures are charming, varied, and will make instant appeal 
to the interests of healthy-minded children. The stories are not 
too long, are brightly told, and are so numerous that the volume 
will easily last until another Wonder Book appears. 


Hows and Whys of Nursery Rhymes. By W. G@. Gwennet. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co.) 

Capital humorous pictures with amusing variants on all the 

favourite nursery rhymes as letterpress. 





Happy Hearts. (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 


Here is another miscellany of picture and story, warranted 
to produce ecstasies in the nursery. 


An Assortment of Good Things. 

Messrs. Blackic are again well to the front this year with 
a batch of tasteful toy and picture book productions. Our Visit 
to France is a charming picture book for the little folk, full 


“of original coloured pictures of a humorous kind, and telling 
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of the gay doings of two children who spent a holiday abroad. 
Tales and Talks in Nature’s Garden, by Alice Talwin Morris, 
contains nature stories told in an interesting way, and cannot 
fail to entertain and instruct. The selection of Nature subjects 
is excellent, the stories are printed in large clear type, and the 
pictures in colour and black-and-white are numerous and full 
of action. Teachers should make a point of seeing this beau- 
tiful and helpful gift book. Some Kiddies, by Ruth A. Hobson, 
is a pleasing al well-illustrated book for the smaller ones. 
Cat’s Cradle is a very amusing book. The cats are drawn by 
Louis Wain, and the rhymes are by May Byron. The book is 
full of fun, and is surely the most delightful cat book ever pro- 
duced. Of Messrs. Blackie’s numerous picture board books, 
the following additions this year may be mentioned :—Jumbo’s 
Jolly Tales, Happy Rambles, Gulliver's Travels, Robinson Crusoe, 
Out and About, Delightful Days All are fully pictured in colour, 
etc., printed in clear type, and brimful of pleasant reading. 
The Little Book of Sailors and The Little Book of Soldiers are 
among the new issues of the popular miniature books. 


Alice in Wonderland. (Nelson and Sons.) 


It is a bold step to issue this classic of the nursery without 
Tenniel’s pictures, but in spite of the originality and clever- 
ness of the drawing in those illustrations, we cannot get away 
from the fact that recent advances in the art of colour printing 
have brought possibilities within reach of the illustrator of 
which Tenniel had no conception. The present edition of Alice 
is the most sumptuous thing in the way of gift books that we 
have ever seen. The story is beautifully printed in large type 
on superfine paper, with extra wide margins, while the hundred 
coloured illustrations from the brush of Mr. Harry Rountree 
are cleverly conceived, delightfully rich in colour, and most 
exquisitely reproduced. 


The New Peep of Day. (Henry Frowde and Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Many of us whose early Scripture lessons were conveyed 
through the medium of the original Peep of Day will be glad 
to see a new and revised edition which we may give to our 
children. The Gospel story is arranged in a series of lessons 
illustrated by texts, and supplied with sets of questions. The 
pictures are beautifully printed in colours. 


Happy Days. (Henry Frowde and Hodder 4: Stoughton.) 


This volume contains a collection of stories and rhymes that 
are sure to be heartily appreciated by children; indeed, the 

uaint humour of the pictures of the dolls will appeal to “ chil- 

ren of a larger growth.” The child who is fortunate enough to 
receive it is sure of many “ happy days.” 


The Holiday Book. (Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.) 


It has been truly said that self-activity is the chief characteristic 
of childhood, and if this is so, no more suitable child’s book can 
be found than T'he Holiday Book. It stimulates and directs the 
child’s energy into all sorts of channels, from searching for objects 
on the seashore to magic-lantern displays and nursery cookery. 


In the Fairy Ring. Written and drawn by Florence Harrison. 
(Blackie and Son.) 

This handsome book contains a set of poems on such fairy 
subjects as “‘ The Man in the Moon” and the “‘ Cuckoo Clock.” 
The verses are daintily printed in the form of scrolls on picture 
pages, and there are several bright coloured illustrations. 


Blackie’s Children’s Annual. 

A collection of bright, interesting stories and humorous verses 
well illustrated with appropriate pictures. The writers include 
many well-known favourites, and Mr. Hassall’s drawings are 
well in keeping with the fun of the tales. 


The Black Puppy Book. By Cecil Alden. (Henry Frowde and 
Hodder &: Stoughton.) 

The letterpress indicates that this book is intended for chil- 
dren, but after enjoying the humour of these clever drawings, 
we are inclined to think that the child who gets this book in 
its stocking will be in the unfortunate predicament of having 
to look on while the elder members of the family study the 
various expressions of Cecil Alden’s dogs. A book to be bought 
for a father who has behaved well all the year. 


The Light of the World. (Henry Frowde and Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 
The story of the Saviour is set out in plain, simple language 


that is well within the comprehension of a child. The type is 
particularly bold and clear, while the illustrations are numerous 
and attractive. 


Babes and Blossoms. (Blackie and Son.) 

This is an ingenious combination of nature study and missing 
word competition, which we know from experience is highly 
pe in the nursery. Walter Copeland has supplied a col- 
ection of jingling couplets, the last word of each being the 
name of a flower; this name, however, is left to the young 
reader to discover by aid of the rhyme and a coloured drawing 
of the flower. There is also a number of clever drawings of 
quaint little tots. 


Stories of Beowulf. By H. E. Marshall. Stories of the Vikings. 
By Mary Macgregor. (7. C. and E. C. Jack.) 

The* modern well-educated man is but a primeval savage 
with a more or less thin coat of veneer of what is known as 
civilization and culture. One has not to scratch very deep to 
remove this—a chance word or a blow, and the gentleman reverts 
instantly into the wild Berserker. When tired of the worries 
and artificialities of modern life, one of the best antidotes is 
to take up a volume of the Sagas, and in imagination go back 
to the time when man was face to face with realities, and needed 
no twopenny halfpenny Nature Study book. 


** High and low alike learnt 
To tame oxen 
And till the ground, 
To timber houses 
And build barns, 
To make carts 
And form ploughs,” 


and there were no unemployed and no suffragettes. Brave 
and strong, self-reliant me | daring, the old Vikings made their 
way through life, and when the end came, met it with unshaken 
dignity and unlimited confidence—no whining or “ cow’s death 
on straw ” for them, but a fight to the finish. 

It is therefore with pleasure that we strongly commend these 
books to all who wish to give a volume to a boy which will hold up 
to him a pattern of courage, self-reliance, and hard work. The 
stories are well told, and illustrated in Messrs. Jack’s best manner. 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales. (Cassell and Co.) 

Despite the unfavourable comments by some of our modern 
educationists on the value of fairy stories, they will probably 
survive as long as men talk in parables or draw on their imagina- 
tions. The reprint under notice is illustrated and edited by 
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(Cassell and Co.) 


J. R. Monsell, and we heartily commend it. Grimm’s stories 
are too well known to need special description. The illustra- 
tions—upwards of seventy—in colour and black-and-white, are 
a feature of the work, quaint and suggestive of the text. 


Children of the Old Testament. (Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 


One of the best means to familiarise a child with Old ‘Testa- 
ment history is to tell the tales in simple language, and divest 
them of the dry surroundings in which they are so often set. 
The Bible in its ordinary form is one of the most difficult books 
for a child to read, owing to the archaic arrangement in chapter 
and verse; but when the lives of Bible characters are told, as 
= are in this book, in language simple yet similar in phra- 
seology to the Bible itself, they become as interesting as a fairy 
tale. The beautiful pictures with which the book is illustrated 
add to its value, and materially aid the youthful reader to 
comprehend the Oriental setting of the tales. 
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(From Nelson's Shilling Abridged Edition of Kingsley’s 


“Water Basrss.”’) 


Nell and her Grandfather. (Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 

Of all Dickens’s characters there is none more touching than 
that of little Nell in The Old Curiosity Shop. Much of the com- 
plete book is rot altogether suitable for young children, but the 
scenes dealing with the child and her grandfather, their wander- 
ings and adventures, afford some of the best possible reading for 
children. In the book before us the extracts are most judiciously 
selected to form a continuous story, and the language is simplified 
by omission only. The type is clear, the binding handsome, 
and such a gift would gladden any youngster’s heart. 


The Water-Babies. By Charles Kingsley. (Thomas Nelson and 
Sona.) 

In this shilling edition the story is abridged from the original 
tale, and is illustrated by four finely executed colour drawings, 
to say nothing of a large number of marginal sketches. The 
type is large, as befits young eyes, and the get-up of the book 
is most attractive. 


Alice's Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis Carroll. (Thomas 
Nelson and Sons.) 

This new and cheaper issue of Alice is beautifully illustrated, 
and should be a favourite gift book. The type is clear, and the 
story is as interesting and confusing as ever. Children will 
surely never tire of this classic. 


“THE CHOICE OF A GIFT BOOK.” 
Messrs. Netson have now ready 
AN ENTIRELY NEW CATALOGUE 


bearing the above title, which makes the choice of a Gift Book 
as interesting as a game. 
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NELSON’S 
YOUNG FOLKS’ BOOKSHELF. 


A REMARKABLE RECEPTION. 


"THE reception accorded to Messrs. Nelson’s scheme 
for providing school pupils with good reading 
matter at a low price is a remarkable and gratifying 
testimony to the disinterested devotion of the teaching 
profession as a whole. ‘The numerous letters received in 
acknowledgment of the First Part of Britain Overseas, 
which is to form the initial volume of the Bookshelf, 
prove conclusively how deep and widespread is the desire 
of teachers throughout the country to influence for good 
the out-of-school reading of their pupils. One head 
teacher writes :— 
**T welcome your publication as an ally which will help 
me to dethrone ‘Nick Carter,’ ‘Diamond Dick,’ and 


other desperadoes who at present hold almost undisputed 
sway over the minds of my boys.” 


In this opinion many other teachers also concur. The 
Young Folks’ Bookshelf promises to become not only of 
high educational utility, but also of real social value. 


THE SCHOOL BOOK CLUB. 


In many schools throughout the country there are now flourish- 
ing Book Clubs, which have been organised by head teachers to 
encourage boys and girls in the formation of home libraries of 
their own. Small sums are collected periodically, and books are 

urchased when the necessary amounts have been collected. 
nder this arrangement each child must wait a considerable time 
before a book can be obtained. 

Messrs. Nelson’s Bookshelf scheme has already received the 
warm welcome of those teachers who run clubs of this kind, for 
it obviates the necessity for long periods of waiting. At the end 
of each fortnight the club member receives something for his 
money, and if his subscription exceeds a weekly penny, a small 
sum can be set aside for binding purposes. 

When Britain Overseas is completed it will make a handsome 
volume, such as could not be purchased in the ordinary way for 
less than four shillings. The purchase of such a book at a penny 
a week would necessitate a wait of almost a year. The advantage 
of becoming subscribers to Nelson’s Young Folks’ Bookshelf is 
too obvious to require further emphasis. 

**T have forty-two boys,” writes a head teacher, ‘‘ who are 
going to take your Britain Overseas. To make this possible I 
collect the money, sometimes a farthing at a time.” 

Comment upon this remarkable testimony is unnecessary. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Teachers who wish to make the supplementary reading varied 
and interesting have found that one of the best means to this end 
is to subscribe to a suitable periodical. The arrival of the school 
paper stimulates interest, revives the flagging mental energies, 
and generally makes the wheels go aenlly round. The best of 
school papers cannot, however, from the nature of the case, have 
the permanent value of such a publication as Britain Overseas. 
Here we ares on the idea of subscribing to a periodical. 
Each fortnight brings a fresh and interesting instalment of read- 
ing matter, and at the end of a period of twenty weeks every 
subscriber is in possession of a real book, which can be read over 
and over again with pleasure and profit. Such a plan solves the 
problem of supplementary reading in the most effective manner. 


A SUGGESTION. 


Teachers who have not yet enrolled their oldest pupils as sub- 
scribers to NELSon’s YounG Fouks’ BooKsHELF are reminded 
that Part I. of Britain Overseas may still be obtained. Parts 
II. and III. are now on sale, and have been received with a 
chorus of praise. Send at once for the pamphlet entitled 


**7TO ALL BOYS AND GIRLS.” 


London: THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
35 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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THE CREED OF THE VIKINGS. 


SOME EXPLANATORY NOTES ON ICELANDIC 
MYTHOLOGY. 
BY INGEBORG LUND. 
(Continued from page 232.) 

Ser omg being the inspirer of the arts of peace, 

Odin is also the god of war, and in Valhalla, the 
Hall of the Chosen, he welcomes the souls of the brave 
who have died on the battlefield. This Valhalla is 
an immense hall, with five hundred and forty doors, 
so wide that eight hundred heroes can go in and out 
abreast. The roof of Valhalla is made of shields, spears 
deck the walls, and armour lies on the benches: To 
the dying heroes Odin sends out the Valkyrie, the 
warrior-maidens (literally, the choosers of the brave), 
to bear them home to Valhalla on their chargers, and 
there they are received by Odin and Bragi, Odin’s coun- 
sellor and minstrel. Only the brave can hope to enter 
Valhalla ; for those who do not die in armour there is 
only Hel’s dreary kingdom of shadows. Life in Valhalla 
is an idealised continuation of that on earth. There the 
heroes live over again the tumult of war, without the pain 
of wounds or death. Each day they have great contests 
of strength, and afterwards they rest and refresh them- 
selves with mead, telling the while tales of the great 
deeds of men, or listening to the songs that Brag’ sings to 
the harp. This life is a preparation for the great day of 
Ragnarok, the destruction of all things, when even Valhalla 
shall pass away, and Gimle be the home of the Chosen. 
This idea of a day of doom is one that is ascribed to the 
influence of Christian thought ; but those who believed 
in it were as yet unconscious of this influence, and it 
should be considered from their point of view. 

The Vikings may have believed in a literal Valhalla, 
but their creed is capable of interpretation in higher 
terms, of spiritual transfiguration. This also will recon- 
cile the earlier Odin, the wanderer and thinker, the 
Icelandic Odusseus, with the later Woden or Wotan, 
the Teutonic Lord of Hosts and ruler in Valhalla; for 
to those who think and search for wisdom and experience, 
life may be a struggle and warfare against ignorance 
and evil, and needs other weapons and armour than 
those to be found strewn on a battlefield. The name 
Odin is said to be derived from an Icelandic word trans- 
lated by one authority as ‘‘inspiration,” by another as 
“that which penetrates.” Odin’s thirst for wisdom is 
each day quenched by drinking from the inexhaustible 
well of experience, and this is found at the root of the 
tree of life; but as experience is not gained without 
some cost, it is said that Odin paid for it with one of 
his eyes. The two ravens, thought and memory, bring 
to him knowledge of all that happens in life; but his 
restless mind cannot be satisfied with contemplation alone 
—it seeks for further knowledge in active life, in search- 
ing out the hearts of men and the secrets of nature. 
Therefore Odin, the inspired mind, in his desire to make 
known his thoughts and ideas, invents visible signs, 
creating what Carlyle has called a second speech, almost 
as miraculous as the first. These signs, called runes, 
were carved on Sleipnir’s teeth, and Sleipnir being the 
symbol of poetry, which carries the spirit through the 
realms of imagination, the runes naturally form part 
of its embodiment. They are also carved on Odin’s 
spear, and this is explained by Dr. Grundtvig, a Dan- 
ish authority on these myths, to be the symbol of the 
biting satire which is the weapon of the true poet, and 
which strikes home where it aims. But as the spear is 


the attribute, not so much of Odin, the seeker for wisdom, 
as of Odin, the Lord of Valhalla, it seems to have an- 
other meaning, and if it is an unerring weapon, the 
thought that first suggests itself is that of the stinging, 
unerring thrusts of conscience, the instrument of that 
keen sense of justice, of right and wrong, which causes 
spiritual conflict. The fact that this spear was harm- 
less when hurled at Balder, because of his perfect inno- 
cence, seems to support this interpretation. 

In the story of the death of Balder modern research 
has found much evidence of Christian influence and 
surroundings, and yet this is only apparent in outward 
features ; in its essence and spirit the poets of the Edda 
can claim it for their own. 

The most prominent fact about Balder is his death, 
which is foretold by the Sibyl. Balder and his blind 
brother Héder were sons of Odin and Frigga. Of all 
the gods of Asgaard, Balder was the best beloved and 
the fairest—so fair, indeed, that the whitest and purest 
of the lilies was named after him, “ Balder’s brow.” 
So radiant and dazzling was he that rays of light seemed 
to dart from him, yet so gentle that he brought peace 
and happiness wherever he went. He was so eloquent 
and wise that his judgments stood fast, and could not 
be repealed. His dwelling, Breidablik, was radiance it- 
self; into it nothing false or evil might dare to enter. 
At the stage of myth development at which natural 
phenomena were deified, Balder embodied in himself 
the light and warmth of the sun; in the later spiritual 
sense he is perfect innocence and charity, radiating love 
to others. It follows that blind Héder is darkness and 
winter where Balder is light and summer, but in the 
spiritual sense he is not evil; he is rather the figure 
of helplessness and wrong-doing through ignorance. 

Amongst the Aser is one whose origin is obscure, and 
whose presence amongst the gods is not easily accounted 
for. When interpreted as one of the qualities of the hu- 
man soul, his origin is equally mysterious. This is Loké. 
In one poem he claims to be the foster-brother of Odin. 

He seems to have some of the qualities of each of the 
Aser, but in a distorted form. Thus Odin being wisdom 
and intellectual power, Loké is craftiness and cunning. 
Thor represents truth and courage; Loké, casuistry and 
defiance ; Balder, the light and warmth of human kind- 
ness and charity ; Loké, the consuming and destructive 
fire of unrestrained and vindictive passion. Loké em- 
bodies that part of man’s nature that is in conflict with 
his best impulses, and seeks to thwart them, and, if pos- 
sible, to destroy them. Loké burned with jealousy and 
hate when he saw the love of gods and men for Balder, 
and he watched for an opportunity to do him harm. 

It happened that Balder was troubled by strange 
dreams, warning him of danger to his life. When 
Frigga heard of this, she became so alarmed for his 
safety that she exacted an oath of all living beings— 
men, animals, and plants—and of all metals, poisons, 
and diseases, that they would not harm Balder; but 
she forgot the mistletoe, or, rather, she thought it too 
insignificant to have any power to hurt. Balder’s 
safety being thus secured, he and the gods took great 
pleasure in proving that he was beyond the power of 
anything to hurt him. He would place himself in their 
midst in Asgaard, the hall of assembly of the Aser, and 
some would throw stones at him, others hurl their 
spears, some cut at him with their swords. But what- 
ever they did he took no harm, and they all thought 
this was a great honour to him. 

(To be continued.) 
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Words by 8. T. Coteniper. “WHAT THE BIRDS SAY.” Music by F. H. Squires, F.R.C.O. 


Molto moderato (® + = 40). mf 
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CLOUGH’S sonresronoence COLLEGE 


BEST SORRESPONDENCE. TUITION. 


The following HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL GLASSES are now at work :— 


SENIOR LOCAL CLASSES. 


CAMBRIDGE. December 1908, and July 1909. OXFORD. March 1909, and July 1909. 


CERTIFICATE. PRELIMINARY 


or -y re — are 
advised to commence without delay. ; Cc CS 
DECEMBER 1910.—Applications now entertained E RTI Fl AT = 


























m@ The Class begins early in January next. 
Part I.— Part II.— 


P. T. DECEMBER 1908. MARCH 1909. 
SSN 


LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES’ ADMISSION Also Special Classes for— 
EXAMINATIONS. (a) Candidates who failed in Part Il., 


Also Class Preparatory to the Preliminary April 1908. 


Certificate Course. (b) Candidates who passed in Part 
ul., April 1808, but wish to sit 
again to obtain Distinctions. 


MATRICU LATION. m@ The Class for Preliminary Certificate, 


December 1909, April 1910, begins early 
JANUARY 1909. JUNE 1909. SEPTEMBER 1909. in January next. 


A.C.P. CLASSES. 


Results of the Summer (August 1908) Examination—Just Published. 
Mr. ROBERT A. WRIGHT, a member of Clough’s A.C.P. Class 
for the above Examination, is 


The Most Distinguished Student 


on the A.C.P. List, obtaining 
Honours in Three Subjects. 








All the Honours in English 


at the above Examination were gained by CLOUGH’S STUDENTS. 


For Prospectus, Plan, Terms, PRIZE SCHEME, details of BRILLIANT SUCCESSES, 


Write to— 


THE SECRETARY, CLOUGH’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
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NEW GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


All the Books in the following List are Illustrated in Full Colour. 


HERBERT STRANG’S ANNUAL. 


50 Leading Journals acclaim Herbert Strang as the ‘ 
sleMidelwona 


successor to G. A. Henty. 
Stables, Desmond Coke, Captain Gilson, and other well-known writers ; Articles on Sub- Bae « Bil } | ») 
™ 











A new Miscellany for Boys, consisting of Complete Stories by Herbert Strang, Gordon 
jects interesting to Boys by Gilbert L. Jessop, Edward Step, F.L.S., Frank H. Mason, 
R.B.A., and others; containing Eight Plates in Colour and numerous Black-and-white 
Illustrations. Cloth 4to, olivine edges, 5s, net; Picture Board, cloth back, 3s. 6d. net. 





NEW STORIES by HERBERT STRANG. 
**The best living writer for boys.”—Speaker. 


HUMPHREY BOLD: HisChancesand | BARCLAY OF THE GUIDES, A 
Mischances by Land and Sea. Price 6s, Story of the Indian Mutiny. Price 5g, 
SPECIAL PRESENTATION EDITION, 7s, 6d, net, 
in decorated box. 


“Undoubtedly one of the strongest. historical stories LORD OF THE SEAS. A Story of 











we ever remember to have read.”—Schoolmaster. a Submarine. Price 2s, 6d, 
By Cant. Charles Giison. By George Surrey. 
THE LOST COLUMN. A Story of | "MID CLASH OF SWORDS. A Story 
the Boxer Rebellion. Price 6s, of the Sack of Rome. Price 58, 


By Desmond Coke. 
THE BENDING OF A TWIG. New 


Edition, rewritten and enlarged. Price 5s. 


By Winifred M. Letis. 
BRIDGET OF ALL WORK. 


- 


“A real, live school story that carries conviction in Price 5s, 
every line.”—Standard. , 
" MY SCHOOLDAYS. A novel Album 
By A. C. Curtis. for Girls. An Album in which girls can keep a 


tsetse 
3 -__ A > —— - -— “ _—_—-s = 


record of their schooldays. Certain pages have 
been allotted to various different subjects, such as 
Addresses, Friends, Books, Matches, and so on, 
The Album contains 112 pages, and is beautifully 
illustrated and decorated throughout. 


THE GOOD SWORD BELGARDE; 
or, How De Burgh held Dover. Price 5s, 


By Christina Gowans Whyte 
(“The New Louisa Alcott”). 


THE FIVE MACLEODS. Price 6s. 


By Anna Chapin Ray, Author of “Teddy: 
Her Book,” “‘ Janet : Her Winter in Quebec,” etc. 


NATHALIE’S CHUM. Price 3s. 6d. 


By —. L. Haverfield. 
DAUNTLESS PATTY. Price 3s, 6d. 


“A thoroughly faithful and stimulating story of 
schiool-girl life." —Schoolmaster. 


In three forms — Padded Leather, 68, net; 
Leather (or Parchment tied with ribbon), 58, net; 
Cloth, olivine edges, 28, 6d, net. 


- 


By Lucas Malet. 
LITTLE PETER. A Christmas Morality 


for Children of any Age. New Edition. Price 6s, 


THE NEW PEEP OF DAY. Being 
a Revised Edition of “* The Peep of Day,” edited by 
J. E. Hopper Wituiams, and with a Preface by the 
Bishop of Durham. Leather, 28. 6d. net; Cloth, 
1s, 6d, net; Picture Boards, 1s, net. 








Edited by E. NESBIT. 
THE CHILDREN’S BOOKCASE. 


Two New Volumes. 


THE WATER BABIES. By Cuartes | SONNY SAHIB. By Saxa Jeanyerre \@ 


KINGSLEY, Duncan (Mrs. Everard Cotes). 
In three bindings at 38, 6d, net, 2s, 6d, net, and 1s, 6d, net. 





NEW EDITIONS OF BOOKS BY FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 4 
Price 38, 6, cach. , 
FROM POWDER MONKEY TO ADMIRAL. By W. H. G. Kivaston. 


FROM POLE TO POLE, By Gorvoy | CHARLIE LUCKEN, By Rev. H.C. 


STABLES, ADAMS. 


HENRY FROWDE and HODDER & STOUGHTON. 
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WEATHER OBSERVATION IN 
SCHOOLS. 
BY W. C. UPSHALL. 


(Continued from page 178.) 


MoIstURE IN THE AIR. Wet AND Dry BuLs 
THERMOMETER. 


1. To show the presence of moisture in the air, place 
some dry lumps of calcium chloride in a porcelain evap- 
orating dish, and weigh. After being exposed to the 
air for a few hours, it will be noticed that the solid 
calcium chloride is now become liquid. Weigh again, 
and note the increase. This is due to the absorption 
of moisture from the air. 

Another experiment of this sort can be carried out 
by exposing a known volume and weight 
of sulphuric acid to the air for a day 
or two. Note, as before, increase of 
volume and weight. 

In all experiments make use of the 
mnatete system. 

. To illustrate dew-point, fit up a 
mond tube as in the diagram. B is a 
loose-fitting cork through which passes 
a thermometer A and a piece of bent 
glass tubing C. Fill the test-tube with 
ether to a depth of 1} inches. Attach 
a long piece of rubber tubing to the 
tube at C, and blow through into the 
ether. 

The evaporation of the ether causes 

a diminution of temperature, and drops 
of water will be deposited on the out- 
side of the test-tube. Note the reading 
of the thermometer A, and compare it with a ther- 
mometer suspended at the same level a feot or so 
away. 
f 4. The tube A 1s of glass } inch in diameter and about 
& inches long, fitted at each end with a cork through 
which passes a piece of glass tubing. It is filled with 
calcium chloride, and weighed. B is an ordinary jam- 
bottle fitted up as an aspirator. By means of the india- 
rubber tubing C a known volume of water can be 
siphoned off, and then weigh again the tube A so as to 
find its increase in mass. 
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Experiments 3 and 4 should be repeated at frequent 
intervals in order that the pupils may satisfy them- 
selves of the varying amount of moisture present in the 
atmosphere. 

In frosty weather the wet bulb should be moistened 
with a camel-hair brush about thirty minutes before 
taking the readings. The graphing of the readings is 
shown below. 

Some of the older pupils should find the dew-point by 
reading the dry and wet bulb, and test the accuracy by 
Experiment 3. The necessary tables are given in 
Hints to Meteorological Observers. 


MaximuM AND MINIMUM THERMOMETER. 


The maximum thermometer should be a mercurial, 
and the minimum a spirit, thermometer. Instruments 
to read with any amount of accuracy would cost not 
less than £1 each, but the cheaper ones are good enough 
for school use. I should not recommend that form of 
instrument in which the maximum and minimum are 
combined in one. When observations are taken at 
9 a.m., the readings of the maximum must be entered 
to the previous day. At the end of the month the 
average maximum and average minimum should be 
found and shown on the graph. The mean of these 
would be the “mean temperature,” and the difference 
of the highest and lowest temperatures would be the 
“extreme range.” The difference between the mean 
maximum and the mean minimum is the “ mean range.” 
These should be plotted on the graph as in the following 
page. 

RAINFALL. 


The principle of calculating amount of rainfall is by 


ig” 
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Dry axp Wer Bus Reapixes (Juty 1908). Time 9 a.m. 
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MACMILLAN’S. BOOKS ror SCHOOL PRIZES 


GOLDEN SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt edges. 3s. 6d. each. 


FAIRY TALES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. Collected from original Native 
Sources and arranged by Mrs. E. J. Bourn, and Mrs. J. B. Drak. 
lllustrated by W. Hersert Hoiioway. 


Sir Samuel White Baker. 
CAST UP BY THE SEA. By Sir Samve. Were Baker. With Ikustra- 
tions by Huarp. 
TRUE TALES FOR MY GRANDSONS. By Sir Samvuet Ware Baker. 
With Lllustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 


Miniature Editions. Is. net each. 
Taner THE LOOKING-GLASS AND WHAT ALICE FOUND 
HERE, By Lewis Carrot. With the Original Illustrations by 
| nang Cloth gilt. 
THE ROSE AND THE RING. By W. M. Tuackeray. With Reproduc- 
tions of the Original Ilustrations. Cloth gilt. 


With special Cover Design printed in gold. 


Mrs. Molesworth’s New Book, 
FAIRIES—OF SORTS. By Mrs. Mouteswortn, Author of “The Ruby 
Ring,” ete. With Illustrations by Gerrrups Demain HamMonp. 
Mrs. Molesworth. With Illustrations by Waurer Crane. 
TWO LITTLE WAIFS. By Mrs. Mo.esworni. 
ROSY. By Mrs. Motesworru. 
THE sunsetenas CHILDREN, By Mrs. Moteswortn. 


THE LITTLE CITY OF HOPE, A Christmas Story. By F. Marion 
Crawrorp. A New Edition. With Illustrations in Colour by A. 8. 
HARTRICK. 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE JUNGLE BOOK. By Rupyarp Kirtine. With 16 Illustrations in 


—— by Maurice and Epwarp DermoLp, 8vo, 5s, net. 





By ARABELLA B. "BUCKLEY (Mrs. FISHER). 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. Glimpses of Animal Life from the Ameba 
to the Insects. With upwards of 100 Illustrations. 18th Thousand. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. Illustrated. 32nd Thousand. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 

THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES AND OTHER LECTURES. A Sequel 
to ‘The Fairyland of Science.” With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


A sneer HISTORY OF NATURAL SCIENCE AND OF THE 
GRESS OF DISCOVERY FROM THE TIME OF THE 
GREEKS TO THE PRESENT DAY. For the Use of Schools and 


Young Persons. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ve | Neva IN LIFE’S RACE; OR, THE GREAT BACKBONED 


ILY. With numerous Illus. Seventh Thousand. Crownsvo. 6s, 





MACMILLAN’S| HALF-CROWN PRIZE LIBRARY 


In Ornamental Bindings. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. Also in extra gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. each. 


By Rev. J. C. ATKINSON. By J. H. FABRE. 


By Captain MARRYAT 


Walks, Talks, Travels, and Exploits of Two | | Insect Life: Souvenirs of a Naturalist. Ilus.| Peter Simple. Illustrated 


Schoolboys. With Ulustrations. 


By VIOLET G. FINNY. 
Play Hours and Half-Holidays. Illustrated by | Revolt of the Young MacCormacks. Illus. Japhet in Search of a Father. 


Midshipman Easy. I !lustrated., 
Illustrated. 


COLEMAN, By W. WARDE FOWLER. B +) 
y 8. WEIR MITCHELL. 
Scenes in Fairyland. Illustrated. | Tales of the Birds. Illustrated. The Adventures of Francois. Illustrated 
The Last of the Giant-Killers. Illustrated. A Year with the Birds, Ilustrated. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
By JANE AUSTEN By Mrs. HUGH FRASER. Carrots. Illustrated by WALTER Cranr. 


Pride and Prejudice. Illustrated. 
Sense and Sensibility. Illustrated. 
Emma, Illustrated. 

By L. N. BADENOCH. By J. 


Romance of the Insect World. Illustrated. Storm Warriors. Illustrated. 
By GEORGE HOOPER. 


By Rev. R. H. BAKHAM. 


The Ingoldsby Legends, Illustrated. Life of Wellington. 


By EDWARD BERTZ. By Prof. H. A. HOWE. 
A Study of the Sky. 

By THOMAS HUGHES. 
Life of Livingstone. 
Tom Brown's Schooldays. Illustrated. Rosy. 


The French Prisoners. _lilustrated. 
By Sir W. BESANT. 
Life of Cook. Illustrated. 
By A. G. BRADLEY. 
Life of Wolfe. Illustrated. 


The Brown Ambassador. 
By Rev. E. GILLIATT. 
God Save King Alfred. Illustrated. 


The Tapestry Room, Illustrated. 

A Christmas Child. Illustrated, 

The Cuckoo Clock. Illustrated. 
Grandmother Dear. I lustrated. 

Us. Illustrated. 

The Adventures of Herr Baby, Illustrated. 
Tell Me a Story. IWustrated. 

Little Miss Peggy. Mlustrated, 

Christmas Tree-Land. Illustrated. 

With Portrait. The Rectory Children. 


GILMORE. 


With Portrait. 


Illustrated. 


Two Little Waifs. 


By FRANK BUCKLAND. a By J. MORIER 
Curiosities of Natural History. 4 Volumes. | The New Pupil. Illustrated. . 
y. 8. Three Rascals. Illustrated. Hajji Baba of Ispahan, illustrated. 


By Sir W. BUTLER. 
Life of Gordon. With Portrait 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER. 

The Last of the Mohicans, Illustrated. 
The Deerslayer. Illustrated. 

The Pathfinder. Illustrated. 

The Pioneers. Illustrated. 

The Prairie. Illustrated. 


Heroes of Asgard. 


Life of Drake. With Portrait. The Water Babies. 


For God and Gold. Illustrated. 
By Mrs. CRAIK. Glaucus, Illustrated. 


Olive. Mlustrated by G. Bowzrs. At Last. Illustrated. 
The Head of the Family. Illustrated. 
Agatha’s Husband. Illustrated. 

By Sir EDWARD CREASY. 


Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated. 


By A. and E. KEARY. 


By WARDLAW KENNEDY. 

Beasts: Thumb-‘ail Studies in Pets, Illus. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY 

Westward Ho! Illustrated by ©. E. Brock. 

Hereward the Wake. Illustrated. 

By JULIAN CORBETT. The Heroes. Illustrated. 


Madam How and Lady Why. Illustrated. 


By MOWBIAY MORRIS. 
Tales of the Spanish Main. Illustrated. 

By H. E. NORTON. 
The Book of Courtesy. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Agnes Hopetoun. Illustrated. 

By ©. W. C. OMAN. 
Life of Warwick. Iustrated. 

By Major GAMBIER PARRY. 
Illustrated. The Story of Dick. Illustrated. 
By ELEANOR ©. PRICE. 

In the Lion’s Mouth, Illustrated. 

By Sir W. SCOTT. 


Illustrated by Hvarp. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. Kenilworth, Illustrated. 
Tales of O'd Travel. 

By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. | The Kipling Reader. 

By DANIEL DEFOE. By J. K. LAUGHTON. 

Life of Nelson. With Portrait. 

By CHARLES DICKENS. By 8. LOVER. 
Oliver Twist. Ulustrated. Handy Andy. Illustrated. 


Illustrated, The Talisman, Illustrated. 
Count Robert of Paris. Illustrated. 
By W. M. THACKERAY. 
The History of Henry Esmond. Illustrated. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
The Little Duke. Illustrated. 
The Lances of Lynwood, Illustrated. 


Christmas Books. Illustrated. By Captain MARRYAT. The Prince and the Page. Illustrated. 

The Old Curiosity Shop. Illustrated. Poor Jack. Illustrated. The Armourer’s Prentices. Illustrated. 

Barnaby Rudge. Illustrated. Masterman Ready. Illustrated. P’s and Q’s and Little Lucy’s Wonderful 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH. Newton Forster. Illustrated. Globe. Illustrated 


Popular Tales. Illustrated. 





Pirate and Three Cutters, Illustrated. 
Lazy Lawrence, and other Stories. Illus. Snarleyyow. Illustrated. 


Unknown to History. Iilustrated. 
The Dove in the Eagle's Nest. Illustrated. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. 





Martin’s Street, LONDON, W.C. 
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FAMRENHEIT 


80 


SUMMER HEAT 


sO 


TEMPERATE 








PSS SPSS I i Ses 16 17"18" 920" 9i" 28°23 "vh"95 "'26"97" 2809304 


AVERAGE 
MAX. 70°75 


Maximum AND Minimum THERMOMETER READINGS (JULY 1908). 


measuring the depth of water which has fallen on a 
surface of known area and measuring its volume. 
Thus : 
If the area of the funnel of a rain-gauge is 2 square 
feet, and | gallon of water is collected, then 
= 277°274 cubic inches. 
: 277°274 cubic inches, 
77°274 cubic inches. 
inch (approx.). 


1 gallon 
Nowlxwxh “ 
“. (2 x 144) x h =2 
_h=l 
There are several forms of rain-gauge, but the one 
mostly in use is made of a copper cylinder, into the top 
of which fits a funnel 5 inches in diameter, the rim of 
the funnel being 1 foot above the ground. Inside 
the cylinder is a bottle or can to collect the rain. The 
measuring-glass is a narrow glass cylinder graduated 
in tenths and hundredths, and holds ‘50 inch. 
A simple form of rain-gauge can be made from a large 
tin or bottle with a flat bottom. It should be of suffi- 








cient length so that when fitted with a funnel the rim 
of same is 12 inches above ground. Pour water into 
gauge to a depth of half an inch. Now pour the same 


water into a narrow glass cylinder. Mark the height 
at which the water stands, and cut out a narrow strip 
of paper the length of water column. Divide off into 
tenths and hundredths, and paste on side of glass. We 
have now a measuring-glass with which to measure 
the rainfall collected in the gauge. 

When the observation is made at 9 a.m., the amount 
should be entered to the previous day. In the case 
of snow, that which is collected in the funnel must be 
melted and added to the rainfall. The depth of snow 
on ground should also be measured. A foot of snow 
roughly represents an inch of rain. 

It will be found useful and interesting to graph the 
results of ten or twelve years’ rainfall, month by month, 
on a large sheet of millimetre paper 4 feet long by 24 
feet wide. Ascertain the average yearly rainfall of the 
district, and compare that of the locality with it. 

Other interesting investigations can be made, such 
as the number of gallons of water falling on a field or 
on the parish in a month or other period. One inch of 
rain may be taken as 100 tons of water per acre. The 
graph for the month is shown on the following page. 

In addition to the sums and means, the summary for 
the month will be recorded thus, and which can be 
written on the back of the recording sheet :— 


Highest temperature .............. 82° on 3rd. 

Lowest temperature............... 45°5° on 27th and_30th. 
Mean temperature 60°8°. 

Extreme range of temperature.36°5°. 

BD SD sceshainncevernnnicnvsagnes 19°9. 

Relative humidity 84 per cent. 

Highest rainfall ‘66 inch on 16th. 
Average per day per month...-05 inch. 

Average per rainy day ‘17 inch. 

Number of rainy days 
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GIFT BOOKS 


FROM THE LIST OF 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd. 




















Newnes’ Art Library.— Series of es ——— - the Work of the 


Each volume contains about 64 Full-paye Illustrations in Monochrome, and a Frontispiece in Photogravure. The text is mainly bio- 
graphical and descriptive, and includes a list of the principal works of the artist under consideration. The volumes are bound in quarter 
vellum, with artistic paper sides, and published at 3s. 6d. net; by post, 3s. 10d. 


VELASQUEZ. By A. L. Baupry. FRA ANGELICO. By Epocumpr Stacey. 
VAN DYCK. By Hveu Sroxes. DELACROIX. By Henn Frans, 
TITIAN (Early Works). By MALcoLm Brut. MICHAEL ANGELO. By Dr. Grore Gronav. 
TINTORETTO. By Mrs. Artuur Bett. | CORREGGIO. By Setwyn Brinton. 


PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. 
FILIPPINO LIPPI. 

TITIAN (Later Works). 

GIOVANNI BELLINI. 
PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. 


By Arsene ALExanpre. | INGRES, 
By P. J. Konopy. | SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. (2ndSeries.) By A. ALexanvre. 
By Henry Miss, G. F. WATTS’ LANDSCAPES. 
By Everar> MEYNELL, SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, 
By Ersxest Purruian. | SIR HENRY RAEBURN. 


By Octave Uzanne 


By Water Bayes. 
By R. 8. Ciouston. 
By R. 8. Clouston. 








Newnes’ Thin Paper Classics. 


Printed in large clear type, on extremely thin but thor- 
oughly opaque paper. Photogravure Frontispiece and Title- 
page. Narrow fcap. 8vo (6% x 33), gilt tops, cloth limp, 3s. 
net ; limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net per volume. By post, 8a. 3d. 
and 3s. 9d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 8 Volumes. 

MILTON’S POEMS. 

BURNS’S POEMS. 

BACON’S WORKS. 

PEPYS’ DIARY. 

EVELYN’S DIARY. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 2 Volumes. 

HAWTHORNE’S NEW ENGLAND ROMANCES. 

LANDOR’S SHORTER WORKS. 

WALPOLE’S LETTERS. ~ 

INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 

MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS. 2 Volumes. 

THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO. 

THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN COOK. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 

HOMER’S ILIADS. 

HOMER’S ODYSSEYS AND POEMS. 

SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. 

COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 

ROSSETTI’S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. 

HERRICK’S POEMS. 

GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

PLAYS AND POEMS OF BEN JONSON. 

SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. 2 Voumes. 

THE NOVELS OF LAURENCE STERNE. 

ESSAYS OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 

Tae Ars AND POEMS OF CHRISTOPHER MAR- 

THE POEMS OF BYRON. 38 Volumes. 

THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. 

THE TRAVELS OF MUNGO PARK. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND CONFESSIONS OF 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 

SCOTT’S POEMS. 

A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. 





Newnes’ Library of the Applied Arts. 


Written by competént experts, and providing information of really practical 
value to Collectors and Students, without perplexing the reader with unimportant 
and unnecessary details, Very particular attention has been paid to the illustra- 


tions, which are both numerous and of the highest quality ; these are photographic 
reproductions from existing specimens, and where colour is necessary no expense 
has been spared to give the best possible representations. 
Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. each net ; by post, 7s. 10d. 

DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. Prrcamn KNow.es. 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Freperick Fenn and B. Wyuwir. 
ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. ° By A. F. Kenpnick, 
ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bate 
FRENCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By Henri Franta. 
OLD PEWTER. By Matcoum Bru 
FRENCH FURNITURE, By Anpre SaGuio. 
SHEFFIELD PLATE, By Mrs. B. Wyuuie. 


Drawings of the Great Masters. 


These volumes contain about 48 Illustrations on a large scale. Many of the 
reproductions are printed in tints, and mounted on a paper to harmonise with the 
tints. The books are bound in delicately-tinted paper boards, with vellum backs 
The beautiful binding desiyn of the series has been made by Mr. GRANVILLE FELL, 
and is printed in three colours. 

4to, 7s. 6d. each net; by post, 7s. 10d. 
REMBRANDT. By Ma.coum Ben. HOLBEIN, By A. L. Baory 
ALFRED STEVENS. LEONARDO DA VINCI. By ©. L.Hinn 
By Hueu Stannvs. GAINSBOROUGH. 


WATTEAU. By Octave Uzannz. By Lord RoxaLp SUTHERLAND GowrR, 
ALBRECHT DURER. MICHAEL ANGELO. 
By Prof. Hans W. Sixonr. By EK. Boroven Jounson, R.1. 


Modern Master Draughtsmen. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


SIR A. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. J. M. SWAN, R.A. ° 
By Matcoum Brin. By A. L. Baupry., 
ROSSETTI. By T. Martin Woop. | DAVID COX. By A. J. Fixuere 





A. VON MENZEL. By Prof. Hans W. Sinoer. 
Great Etchers. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVF, 
MERYON. By Huon Stokes. | STRANG. By Frank Newsovt. 
VAN DYCK. By Frank Newsour. | REMBRANDT. By A. M. Hino, 





THE CAPTAIN.  votume xix. 


576 PAGES. OVER 400 ILLUSTRATIONS AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 
LONG COMPLETE STORIES BY HERBERT HAYENS, | NINETEEN SHORT STORIES BY JOHN MACKIE, 


P. G. WODEHOUSE, FRANCIS MARLOWE. 


HERBERT WA\GH, TRAVACE REAY, Etc. 


NUMEROUS ARTICLES ON CYCLING, PHOTOGRAPHY, STAMP-COLLECTING, Etc., Etc. 





Cloth, Gs.; post free, Gs. 6d. 








From all Booksellers, or 
GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 107 Southampton Street, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 
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RAINFALL FOR JULY 1908. 


Our Query Column. 


So.utions ny A. Ciement Jones, M.A., Pu.D., Sexton MATHEMATICAL MASTER, BRADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 





; RULES. 
1. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 
2. Each query must be accompanied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the coupon which appears on the back 
wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 
3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 





The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine. 





But if r is equal to OP, 
x? = (a + b)? + BD? — Qhia + b) cos d 


= (a + b)? + B® - 2b(a + b) + 4b(a + b) sin® &. 


Rollo.—Find the length of the arc between two consecutive 
cusps of the curve (c? — a*)p* = c%(r* — a). 

If a circle rolls round the circumference of another circle, 

any fixed — on its circumference traces out a curve called 


an epicye oid. P g 
, Hence r? — a® = 4b(a + D) sin? 3 
or, (r? — a®) (a + 2b)? = 4b(a ++ b)p?. 
Now put (a + 2b) =¢, 
then cr? — a®) = (c? - a®)p?. 


The given curve is therefore an epicycloid. The cusps 
occur at A, A, ... The part of the curve between A and 
A, is symmetrical about OV, where OV = a + 2b =c. 

Now the cosine of the angle between the radius vector OP 








and the tangent at P to the curve is .. 
(is 
lr iy _ p? 
Hence : “ 
- ds 7 7 
.  ordr 
or s= e 
P | Jr? — p* 


Let a circle of radius } roll round a circle of radius a, and rhe arc required is therefore equal to 


suppose the fixed point on its circumference is in one posi- ac rc 





tion at A When the circle has rolled to the position C’, . Je - a rdr 2 Je - a? rdr 
this point has reached the position P. In this case the arcs - : = _ = 7 j2— 
AK and EP are equal. Now E is the instantaneous centre de pallid ; 
of rotation, hence EP is the normal at P to the locus of P. m 
lhe perpendicular p from © on the tangent at P to the epi- ¢ : : 
cycloid is parallel to EP. Hence - 2Jj/c - a. a woe SP ac? — a*) 
} > a = 7 a 
p =(a+ 2h) sin | a 
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Every 
PRACTICAL 
Lady 
TEACHER 
should 
read 
regularly 
the 
“GIRL’S 
OWN 
PAPER 
and 
WOMAN’S 
MAGAZINE.” 
It is 
most 
PRACTICAL, 
INTEREST- 
ING, 
and 
HELPFUL. 


- A WONDERFUL SHILLINGS- WORTH. 


Che Double Christmas Rumber 


OF THE 


GIRLS OWN PAPER 
WOMAN'S MAG IAZINE 


(DECEMBER 1908). It contains 


I28 PAGES, I2 COMPLETE STORIES, 


and OVER 40 OTHER FEATURES. 
“AND SO THEY WERE MARRIED.” 


By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY. 
THE LOVE STORY OF THE TSARITSA. 


3y KELLOGG DURLAND. 


“WHAT A GIRL SHOULD EXPECT OF MARRIAGE.” 


An article of supreme importance to girls in their teens. 


THE FASHION SECTION 


Includes over 40 new designs for winter costumes, blouses, dresses, hats, coats, etc. 


A NEEDLEWORK SUPPLEMENT OF EIGHT PAGES 


Gives the latest ideas for dress-trimmings, new ideas for embroidered towels, embroidered 
gowns for the coming year, designs in cross-stitch. 


A DRESSMAKING SECTION 


Contains hints for the amateur on making dresses at home. 


DR. EMIL REICH 


Discusses the question of ‘‘The Young Girl as a Pillar of the State.” 


MADAME CHAMINADE, 


The celebrated French Composer, writes: ‘‘ How to Study my Compositions.” 


MRS. LOUISE JOPLING, R.B.A, 


Gives valuable hints from a wide experience : ‘‘ How to draw in Black and White for the Press.” 


HENRY IRVING 


Contributes the second of his delightful articles: ‘Studying Nature with a Camera,” 
which is heavily illustrated from photos of evergreen trees. 


SOME NOVEL DESIGNS IN BOOK-CASES AND DESKS 


For the house ‘‘ Where there is Little Room for Books.” 


CHARLES DICKENS 


Contributes an article on ‘‘My Grandfather at Christmas Time,” being some reminis- 
cences of the famous novelist. 


An interesting article, entitled “OUR KINDLY QUEEN," gives some examples of 


the way the ladies of our Royal Family cheer the sick and the poor. 


LAFCADIO HEARN forms the subject of an interesting article for literary women. 


By Harriett Moore. 


“CHILD CULTURE TO EXCESS.” An article dealing with the modern methods 


of over-training young children. By Mrs. Watson. 


AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, by the late JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 
SPECIAL PRESENTATION PLATES. 
‘““SWEET AND LOW.” From the painting by W. L. Tayror. 


“THE RUNNING RIVER.” From tue painting by Grorcr L. Seymour. 
NOW READY. OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 











ONE SHILLING. 
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X. Y. Z.—Males aged 21 and 23 will on the average live for 
38°64 and 37°15 years respectively. What number per thousand 
will die between these ages, assuming that their average age at 
death is 22° 

A thousand males at 21 years of age will live on the 
average 38°64 years longer. If all of these had lived until 
they were 23 then they would live on an average another 
37°15 years. In this case these thousand males would have 
lived on the average 39°15 years after the age of 21. This 
is “51 years too much. The excess is due to our havin 
supposed those males who died between the ages of 21 an 
23 vo live on 39°15 years, whereas they die on the average 
at 22—that is, live on the average one year. For these 
males, then, we have counted on the average 38°15 too many 
years of life. Hence the number who die between 
21 and 23 is 

1000 «x 5 
38°15 

The following algebraical solution may beclearer :— 

Let x males in 1000 die between 21 and 23 years 
of age. These live on an average one year after ©) 
they are 21. Now (1000 — x) males of this thousand 
live to 23, and hence on the average survive 37°15 
years. Their average age at death is 23 + 37°15 = 60°15 
years. The sum total of the ages at death of a thousand 
males alive at 21 is 222 + 60°15 (1000-2). But their 
average age at death is 2] + 38°64 = 59°64, and the sum 
total of their ages at death is 59°64 x 1000 = 5964 years. 


Se 13°36 per thousand. 


Hence 22r + 60°15 (1000 — x) = 5964; 
that is, 38°l5a = 6015 — 5964 = 510, 
or, x = 13°36 males. 


Owl.—A variable tangent LPL’ meets two fixed parallel tan- 
gents to a conic whose points of contact are A and A’ in L and 
L. Prove that the rectangle AL . A’L’ is constant. 

Hence show that if two parallel tangents to a conic are given, 
and these are met by two other tangents in L and L’, M and M’ 
respectively, then the line am the centre of the conic to the 
point of intersection of LM’ and L’M meets the parallel tan- 
gents in their points of contact. 


L 











Fig. 1. 


Consider the corresponding proposition when the conic 
rection is a circle, 


Join CL. CL’, GP. 
Then LCP LOCA, 
and L’CP = |LUA’. 
Hence LCL’ is a right angle. 
Also CP is perpendicular to LL’. 
Hence by similar triangles 

i. i. 

CP LP’ 
that is, LP . L’P = CP". 


i | 








Fie. 2. 


But tangents from a point to a circle are equal, hence 
AL . A’L’ = CP?. 
Draw CB parallel to AL, a radius of the circle, then 
AL. A’L’ = CB*. 

Now project the figure orthogonally, the lengths AL, 
CB, A’L’, which lie on parallel straight lines, are propor- 
tional to the corresponding lengths in the projected figure. 
Consequently when the circle is projected orthogonally into 
a conic the rectangle AL . A’L’ is always equal to the 
square on the radius corresponding to CB—that is, is con- 
stant for all positions of the tangent LL’. 





Fic. 3. 


Again, let L’M, LM’ meet at O, and let AA’ be the points 
of contact of the parallel tangents, then AA’ passes through 
the centre C. 
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CASSELL & C0.’S 


Christmas 
PRIZE & GIFT BOOKS. 





CHUMS 


Yearly Volume, 1908. 

Over 1,200 pages of high-class thrilling fiction for 
boys, splendidly illustrated with many Coloured 
Pi ates and hundreds of Pictures by the very 
best artists. Cloth, full gilt, 8s, 

Besides scores of short stories, this volume contains 


exciting war serial, “The Peril of the Motherland.” 





THE CIRL’S REALM 


With upwards of 1,300 Illustrations 


This volume contains four long Serial Stories, 
splendid Serial Stories by 8S. Walkey, Maxwell Scott, | 4nd many short stories, as well as fully illustrated 
Julian Linley, Robert. Leichton, and ¢ apt Frank Shaw's articles on all subjects interesting to girls. 


Yearly Volume, 1808. 


and Photographs. 8s, 
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BLUE AND GREY 


By HARRY COLLINGWOOD, 


Author of “The Castaways " 


With four Coloured Plates 
By E. Stuart Harpy. 3s. 6d. 


novel the stirring time of the American War. 





A MADCAP 


By Mrs. L. T. MEADE. 
New Edition, with Coloured Plates. 
3s. 6d. 
A splendid story for girls. ‘A Madeap” 


The author has chosen for the period of his } is one of the author's most successful books, 
and is a capital reward book. 





THE ADVENTURES oF COCK ROBIN 


By R. KEARTON, F.Z.S., etc. 
With upwards of 120 Illustrations taken direct from Nature 
by Currey and R. Kearton, Popular Edition. 3s, 6d. 


“Nature teaching could not be conveye di in a better manner, or 
one less free from affectation or faddism.”— Nature. 


AND HIS MATE 





DENIZENS OF THE DEEP 


By F. MARTIN DUNCAN, F.R.P.S., etc. 
With numerous Illustrations from Photographs by the 
Author. Popular Edition. 3s, 6d. 

“A book which will fascinate every boy and girl who has ever 


hunted for crabs and seaweed on a beach, or waded in rocky pools 
to discover prawns and sea anemones. ”"— Bir mingham Post. 


THE WOLF-MEN 
By FRANK POWELL. 


A Tale of Amazing Adventure in the Under- 
world. With eight Coloured Plates, 
New Edition. 2s, 6d. 

This work is of thrilling interest for boys. It 
deals with submarine boats, voyages to the Arctic 
regions, and a journey to the heart of the globe. 








KING BY COMBAT 


By FRED WHISHAW. 


A Fight for Power in a Wild Land, With eight 
Coloured Plates. New Edition. 2s, 


An exciting story of adventure. Two brothers 
meet with scenes of thrilling interest in wild lands 
in Africa; they encounter many difficulties and 
dangers. 





THE RED LIGHT 


A WORLD OF CIRLS 


By C. E. C. WEIGALL. 

With four full-page Illustrations and Picture 
Cover. New Edition. 2s, 6d. 

The love story of a school girl, hardy but pretty, 


and well connected, afloat on the disturbed waters 
of social and military life at Malta. 


By Mrs. L. T. MEADE. 
With eight Coloured Plates. Cloth gilt, 


A most interesting school story for girls. 
A splendid prize book. 








Tue FAIRYLAND. oF LIVING THINGS 


By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.5., etc. 
With Rembrandt Frontispiece and upwards of 160 Illustra- 
tions taken direct from wild, free Nature by Currey 
Kearton, Cloth gilt, gilt edges, with Frontispiece and 
Pictorial Cover. 3s. 6d. 

t is a most delightful book. A better present to a boy or girl 





SURVIVORS’ TALES OF GREAT 


Retold from Personal 


EVENT Narratives 


By WALTER WOOD. 


With eight Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


A collection of stories told first-hand to the author by those who 
have passed through remarkable perils or famous historical hap- J Stories, poems, etc. 


penings. 


LITTLE FOLKS 


Christmas Volume. 


boards, 3s. 6d.; cloth, 5s, 





children. 


With six full-page Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations in Black-and-White. Picture 


Containing three r~ and numerous short on every page, S coataine chesies and poems 
A splendid prize book for the 


there could hardly be.”— Spectator. 
BO-PEEP 


A Treasury for the Little Ones. 
Picture boards, 26, 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The Annual for small children. Illustrated 


written specially in easy language. With 
many Illustrations in Colours. 











HEROES OF THE INDIAN 
EM PIRE ; e OF, pa ge 
By ERNEST FOSTER. 
With four full-page Illustrations. In appropriate 
bindings. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
This work is most interesting to boys, and is a 
capital reward book. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


By LEWIS CARROLL. 
Specially Illustrated by CuarLes Rosinson, 
A beautiful gift book. The volume contains eight 


Coloured Plates and 112 Illustrations in Black- 
and-White. New Edition. 5, 


“ The illustrations are all dainty, delicate, and quaint, 
and appeal specially to children.”— Westminster Gasette. 


Tue LAND or ENCHANTMENT 


Illustrated by Arthur Rackham, A.R.W.5., 

the famous Illustrator of “ Peter Pan,” ete. 

The book is printed upon imitation Japanese 
vellum in handsome cloth binding. New 
Edition. 5s, net. 

“*The Land of Enchantment’ exhibits the prodigality 
of the artist's fancy, the strength of his line, the uncom 
mon glow and atmosphere of his pen-and-ink work.”— 
Standard 





POLLY: A NEW-FASHIONED CIRL 
By Mrs. L. T. MEADE. 
With eight Coloured Plates. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


This immensely popular work should be included 
in the list of prizes at every girls’ school. It is 
an excellent story for girls, and a most acceptable 
present or reward book. 





LITTLE MISS PRUE 


By BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF. 
With eight full-page Illustrations. 
Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
The adventures of a girl in London, who through 
unfortunate circumstances has had to leave her 


country home for a dingy house in the suburbs of 
the metropolis. 





THE PALACE BEAUTIFUL 


By Mrs. L. T. MEADE. 
With eight Coloured Plates, Cloth gilt, 28, 6a, 
This is one of Mrs. Meade's most successful 
books, and is considered by many to be one of 


the best books for girls’ prizes ever published. 
It is undoubtedly a capital reward book. 





The Publishers will be pleased to forward post free to any 
address a Complete Illustrated List of their Gift Books. 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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By part (1) of the question 
AL. A’'L’= AM. A’M’; 


that is, AL = AM | 
A'M A’‘L 
Since ML is parallel to M’L’ 
AL _ SA — AM _ S’A 
A’M’ SA”’ AL’ S’A”’ 
Hence SA vA 
SA’ S’A’ 
™ ae... 
, SA’-SA_ S’A’-S’A’ 
that is, SA _SA ; 
AA’ AA’ 


that is, SA =S’A, and therefore S and S’ must coincide 
with O, which proves the proposition. 


and the tangent is 
-mx+™ 2 
y g teJl + m'=0. 
The ambiguous sign shows that there are two tangents 
parallel to any given straight line. 
(b) Since any point on the circle has co-ordinates in the 
form {(4 + 4 cos @) . 4 sin 6}, any tangent is of the form. 


(x — $) cos 6 + y sin 6 = }. 


In this case then tan @ = - | : 
m 


and the tangent has for equation 
(x — 4)m - y= + 4,/1 + m’*. 
Now suppose (£, 7) is the pole of any tangent 
(x - })cos@+ysind=4... . (i) 
x? + Qy? = 1. 
The polar of (£, ») with respect to this conic is 
zwt+2ypn=) . 1. ww ee (ii) 
Hence (i) and (ii) are identical ; 


with respect to 


















mM 
Fia, 4. 


This result is a special case of Brianchon’s theorem. If 
LL’A’M’MA is a hexagon circumscribing a conic, the three 
diagonals AA’, LM’, L’M are concurrent. (Fig. 3.) 

Let the pairs of sides LA, AM and L’A’, A’M’ coincide 
and become parallel tangents as in Fig. 4. Then A and 
A’ become the points of contact of the parallel tangents 
for X, Y and A coalesce, and similarly A’, X’, Y’. Hence 
Brianchon’s theorem becomes that AA’, LM’, L’M are con- 
current; but AA’ is a diameter, and passes through the 
centre of the conic, hence the required proposition. 

Francois.—Find the equation to a tangent to the circle 2 + y* 

r parallel to the straight line y = mz. 

Hence or otherwise find the equation to the conic, which is 
the locus of the poles with respect to the ellipse x* + 2y* = 1 of 
tangents to the circle 2? + y® = z. 

Draw also a rough diagram indicating the relative positions 
and forms of the three curves. 

The equation of the circle can be written 
(x - 4)? + ¥ =}. 

Its centre is therefore (4,0) and its radius 4. There are two 

useful methods of finding the tangent. 

(a) Let its equation be y - mz +c =0. The perpendic- 
ular from the centre on this is equal to the radius. 


Hence ¢- - 
=.=; 
Jl +m? 
m 
that ie, C= > $h./1+ m’, 


/ 
x ¢ 9 9 
L that is, S$ = “7 — — ; 
cos? sin@ 1+ cos@ 
oe. 2 
hence also == , rs 
Since cos? @ + sin? 6 = 1, 


we have & + 4? = (2 - £)?, 
or, w=1- &; 
that is, the required locus is 
yY=l1-2. 
The circle can at once be drawn since its 
centre and radius are known. The equation 
x* + 2y? = 1 can be written 


a? + 














This represents an ellipse, whose axes lie along the co- 
ordinate axes, and whose semi-axes are of length 1 and a ; 
N 


that is, 1 and ‘71 approximately. Since CS? = a*e®,= a® — b? 
= 4, the foci are also distant ‘71 from the origin. 

The equation y* = 1 — u can be written y*? = —1. (x —- 1). 
This is a parabola whose latus rectum is 1, its vertex is_at 
the point (1, 0), and since (2 - 1) must be negative for y 
to be real, it lies on the left side of the tangent at the 
vertex x = 1. 
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Just Published. 


Large 4to (13} ins. by 83 ins.), in stout cardboard case. 
. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


LETTERING AND WRITING. 


A Series of Alphabets and their decorative treatment, with ex- 
amples and notes illustrative of construction, arrangement, spa- 
cing, and adaptation of letters to materials. By Percy J. Surrn, 
Instructor in Writing and Iluminating at the L.C.C. Camberwell 
School of Arts and Crafts. Containing sixteen Plates in line, re- 
ay ey to a large scale from sheets entirely drawn and written 
»y the Author. Printed on stout boards for purposes of teaching, 
study, etc. 

Contents.—Roman Capitals—Half Uncials and Uncials—Small Let- 
ters—Italic Capitals, ‘‘Swash” and Small Letters—Many examples of 
Illuminating, Ornament, Spacing, Contractions, Borders, Devices, and 
Photographic Facsimiles of Incised, Painted, and Illuminated Inscrip- 
tions. 


Large Crown 8vo (8$ ins. by 53 ins.), art linen, gilt. 68, net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN. 


A Text-book for students and others, especially designed to meet 
the requirements of the Board of Education examination syllabus 
on “ Principles of Ornament.” By G. Woo.tiscrorr Rreap, Hon, 
A.R.O.A., Author of “‘ Studies in Plant Form,” etc. With 16 Photo- 
graphic Plates and 400 Line Drawings by the Author. 








Crown 8vo (7$ ins. by 4} ins.), art linen. Price 3s. 6d, net. 


DECORATIVE BRUSH WORK 


AND ELEMENTARY DESIGN. A Manual for the use 
of Teachers and Students in Elementary, Secondary, and Techni- 
cal Schools. By Henry Capness, Second Master, Municipal School 
of Art, Manchester. Second Edition, enlarged. Containing 42 
Plates illustrating upwards of 450 Examples of Design. 

“One of the most instructive books we have ever seen on this subject. 
Design is here treated in a masterly way, the author going to the best 
available sources for his illustrations, all of which are admirable.” 
—The Schoolmaster. 





*.* New Illustrated Catalogue of Books for Art Masters 
and Students sent post free on application. 


_London: B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn. 














Pupils in Schools throughout 
the length and breadth of the 
land are now subscribing a 
weekly penny to NELSON’S 
YOUNG FOLKS’ BOOK- 
SHELF. Send for particu- 
lars and Specimen Copy to 
35 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


* ad ad 


Part Il. now on Sale. 











Partridge’s Books 


Eminently Suitable 


For Prizes. 


5s. 
Playing the 
Game! 
By Kent Carr. 


THE Boy's book of the 
season. A rousing story. 


3s. Gd. 
Runners of 
Contraband. 
A Story of Russian 
Tyranny. By Tom Brvan. 
A splendid story of the 
horrors of the Russian Secret 
Service and oppression. 
An Earl without an Earidom. 
By Scorr GRAHAM. 
Readers will find this vigorous story full of interest and 
thrilling situations. 
Done and Dared in Old France. 
By Desoran ALcock. 


This story of oppression and cruelty during the time of the 
Revocation is soul-stirring in the extreme, 


2s. 6d. 
Stirring Sea Fights. 


A Book for British Boys. By J. Curusert Happen. 


This is indeed a book for the typical British boy, and one after 
his own warm heart. 


The Ways of a Girl. 
By M. F. Hotcurnson. 


A charming story of a charming girl, written by one who knows 
how to write about girls for girls. 


28: 


Three Chums; or, The Little Blue Heart. 
By E. M. Srooxe. 
All that is best and noblest in a boy will be stirred by reading 


this splendid story. 
Is. 6d. 
Alice and the White Rabbit. 


Their Trips round about London. By Brenpa Girvin. 


Boys and girls will see London with new eyes after reading 
this book, and will enjoy many a hearty laugh. 


Is. 


The Reign of Lady Betty. 


By Kent Carr. 


One of the most charming stories for young folks written in 
recent years. 


The Whitedown Chums. 
By J. Howarp Brown. 


Boys will revel in the escapades of the chums at Whitedown 
College. 














Send for Complete Catalogue, which contains 
the titles of many books from 10s. to 
3d., all suitable as prizes. 


London: S. W. PARTRIDGE & CO., 
8 and 9 Paternoster Row. 
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French Prize 





Competition. 


1. All French translations must be received not later than December 6, 1908, and addressed to :—Prizz Eprror, Office of 


The Practical Teacher, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
2. Competitors should cut out and send the coupon which appears on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. One 


coupon must be sent for each entry. 


3. Competitors should write pseudonym only on MS. Prize-winner will be asked to send name and address for publication. 
4. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in three months. 





A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best rendering 
into English of the following extract :— 

On l’avait chargée de m'annoncer l’atroce nouvelle. Les 
forces lui manquaient. Je m’échappai d’elle, et courus dans 
le couloir. J’enfilai deux pidces vides et j’arrivai dans la 
chambre 4 coucher de mon pére, avant qu’on pit m’arréter. 
Ah! sur le lit, ce corps dont le drap moulait la rigidité, 
sur l’oreiller cette face exsangue, immobile, avec ses yeux 
fixes et grands ouverts, comme de quelqu’un a qui |’on n’a 
pas fermé les paupidres, cette mentonniére blanche et cette 
serviette autour du front, et, au pied, agenouillée, écrasée 
de douleur, une femme encore vétue de couleurs gaies... 
c’était mon pére et c’était ma mére! Je me jetai sur elle 
comme un insensé. “Mon fils, mon André!” dit-elle en 
m’étreignant avec passion. Il y avait dans ce cri une si 
ardente douleur, une si frénétique tendresse dans cet em- 
brassement, son coeur était si gros de larmes dans cette 
minute, que j'ai encore chaud jusqu’au fond de |’4me, lorsque 
jy pense. Puis, tout de suite, elle m’emporta hors de la 
chambre ; pour que je ne visse plus le spectacle horrible. 
Ses forces étaient décuplées par l’exaltation. “Dieu me 
punit! Dieu me punit!”...répétait-elle sans prendre garde 
aux paroles qu'elle pronongait. Elle avait toujours eu des 
moments de piété mystique. Et elle couvrait mon visage, 
mon cou, mes cheveux, de baisers et de larmes. Pour la 
sincérité de ces larmes A cette séconde, que toutes nos 
rouffrances, celles du mort et les miennes, te soient, pauvre 
mere, pardonnées. 

From “ André Cornélis,” by Paci Boureer. 


Resu_t oF THe NovemBER CoMPETITION. 

The prize is awarded to “Un aune.” (Will “Un aune” 
kindly forward name and address for publication ?) 

First Class. — Surprise, Oyster, Aidan, Silver Star, 
Scholastic, Harfat, Brenda, Scixio, T. V. D., Clericus, Mavis, 
‘Eneas, Shakspere, St. Oswald’s, Féo, Opaline, Eve, St. 
Etienne, Lyra, St. Cuthbert, Athos, Della Strada, Erin- 
go-bragh, Aroer, Syram, Douglas March, Upward, Gabrielle, 
Bug-Jargal, Dim, Mayde Margaret, Spero, Lolla, Clapham, 
Little Billy, Auf Wiedersehen, Damocles, Lronopolis, Abeille, 
Gologory, Max, Dune, Adamant, Municipal, Chelt, Le nord, 
Africanus, Fleurange, X. Y. Z., Box, Gibel Musa, Veilchen, 
KE. S., Quisisana. 

Second Class.—Yvonne, Marguerite, Nant, Mavis (B), 
Thalassa, Incognita, Jessamine, Arthur, Phyllis, St. Dié, 
Caswallon, Junevis, Zoede, Nil Desperandum, Cleopatra, 
Despair, Miranda, Dee, Cactus, Hall Caine. 

The name and address of “ Excelsior,” the winner of last 
month's competition, are Miss Ida Culleton, Savona, Totte- 
ridge, High Wyeombe, Bucks. 


Report. 

The average merit of the translations sent in is distinctly 
high. The piece was not an easy one, and there were in it 
several pitfalls for the unwary. The one which entrapped 
most was n'était notre réve spécifique de justice et de pitié. The 
idiom is one of somewhat unusual occurrence, but the idea 
which it embodies, that of contrast with the rigid reign of law 
in the inanimate and brute creation—Tennyson's “ Nature 
red in tooth and claw”—is not an uncommon one. Fortuits 
was by some unobservant ones translated as “fortunate.” 
It of course refers to the idea not expressed, but underlying 
many conceptions of man and his destiny, that he is above 


and outside of natural laws. So also in petri, some trans- 
lators would find a reference to stone. The dictionary 
would have put them right. We again call the attention 
of competitors to the necessity of getting their papers in 
by the 6th of the month. 


Prize TRANSLATION. 


For a long time we have taken a somewhat absurd pride 
in fancying ourselves to be miraculous beings, totally differ- 
ent from the rest of creation, and in no way the product of 
natural causes, as though we had fallen from another world 
and had no visible connection with other forms of life. Or 
if we have not gone quite so far as this, we have imagined 
ourselves to be endowed with faculties peculiar to ourselves, 
abnormal and even supernatural. But if this were the true 
position, it would be matter for regret, for it has been 
demonstrated that the abnormal soon disappears in the 
natural process of evolution. It is much more comforting 
to notice that we are travelling along the same path as the 
soul of this great world ; that we have the same ideas, the 
same hopes, the same conflicts, and—with the exception of 
that vision of justice and of pity which is peculiar to man— 
almost the same ideals. Again, it is much more comforting 
to realise that, in order to improve the conditions of life, 
and to take advantage of the opportunities and the forces 
which Nature provides, and of the laws which reign in the 
world of matter, we employ means exactly similar to those 
which Nature herself uses in developing and regulating the 
unconscious and unsubmissive life of her domain ;-that there 
are no other means possible, that we are working on the 
right lines, that we are in our true place and quite at home 
in this universe, compounded as it is of unknown substances, 
but revealing a fundamental design which is not impenetrable 
and inimical, but analogous to or at least in conformity with 
our own. If Nature were omniscient, and if she never made 
a mistake, if everywhere and in all her undertakings she 
proved herself to be at once perfect and infallible, if she 
revealed in everything an intellig ence infinitely superior to 
our own, then indeed we should have cause to be afraid and 
“UN AUNE.” 


A Seasonaste Hint.—It would be difficult to find a more 
acceptable Christmas gift than Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen ; 
for has not Mr. S. R. Crockett said, “‘ To give away a Waterman’s 
Ideal is to make a friend for life” ? ese pens are made in 
styles to suit every requirement, and at varying prices from half 
a guinea upward, with nibs to suit all hands. The manufacture 
of Waterman’s Ideal Pens has long since been brought to the 
point of absolute mechanical perfection. Those mounted in 
silver, gold, etc., are particularly valuable for presentation pur- 
poses. Two varieties of these pens recently placed upon the 
market are well worthy of separate mention — namely, the 
Waterman’s Ideal Pump-filling Pen, which is claimed to be an 
improvement on all existing self-filling pens; and the Water- 
man’s Ideal Safety Pen, which can be carried in any position 
without leakage. A booklet showing thé varying styles will be 
sent free to any of our readers applying to Messrs. L. and C. 
Hardtmuth, 12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. 


NEXT MONTH. 
The first of a series of 
HELPFUL COOKERY ARTICLES 
By Rosamonp Canpy, 
First-Class Diplomée, Northern Counties School of Cookery. 
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ROBERT CULLEY’S PRIZES AND PRESENTS. 





other illustrations. 





RAMBLES IN BIBLE LANDS. 


G. Ropinson Lees, B.A. 


“NATURE STORY” 


Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, with 8 coloured and numerous 
Price 5s, net. 


SERIES. 


1.THE BIRDS AND 
THEIR STORY. By 
R. B. Lover. 

THE STORY OF 
HEDGEROW AND 
POND. By R. B. Lover. 

THE STORY OF 
INSECT LIFE. by 
W. PEeRcIVAL WESTELL. 

4 THE FLOWERS & 
THEIR STORY. by 
HILpERIC FRienpD. 

6 THE STORY OF 
THE SEA AND 
SEASHORE. By W. 
PERCIVAL WESTELL. 

6 THE HEAVENS & 
THEIR STORY. By 
Annie and E. Water 
Maunoper, F.R.S.A 


fo 


Also uniform with “‘ Nature Story” Series, 5s, net. 


By James Nei, M.A. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURE BEYOND JORDAN. By 





School Story. 
gilt. Illustrated. 3s, 6d, 


6} by 9} in., 
2s. 6d. net. 
EARLY DAYS. 
boards, 1s. 
TWILIGHT'S FIELD. By Neu 
74 by 64 in., 
1s, net. 


RAY, THE BOY WHO LOST AND WON. 


By J. WivutaMs Butcuer. 


THE LITTLE CHINESE GIRL. 


with 4 coloured and numerous other illustrations. 


Annual Volume, 1908. Cloth gilt, 2 


A _ Public 
Large crown 8vo, cloth 


By Newt Parsons. Cloth, 


s., and picture 


Parsoxs. Ornamental boards, 


with 8 coloured and numerous other illustrations. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S NATURE-STUDY BOOK 


In Garden, Field, and Wood. By S. N. Sepewick, M.A. Large Crown 
Svo, cloth gilt, freely illustrated. 3s, 6d, net. 

The Young People's Nature- 
Study Book, as its name im- 
plies, is a guide to various 
branches of Nature Study in 
Great Britain. An introductory 
chapter addressed to “ grown- 
ups” lays stress on the impor- 
tance of Nature Study, from 
the pointof view of both mental 
and physical ef oy eee 
The rest of the book is devoted 
to the instruction of the young 
mind. With singulardirectness 
the student is led through the 
wealth of interest contained 
in Garden, Field, and Wood, 


‘6 1 el 
SELECT” SERIES. 
New Votumes. In large crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, and coloured 
illustrations. 2s, 
a yg RATTLER. 


By R. M. BALLANTYNE. 


THE DOG CRUSOE. 


“DAINTY BOOKS FOR THE BAIRNS” SERIES. 


Demy 16mo, with Coloured Plates. Cloth, 1s, net; 
leather, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net. 
1. JESUS FOR THE CHILDREN. By H. kK. 
2. DAVID FOR THE CHILDREN. By Hl. Kk. 
3% JOLLY TIMES IN ANIMAL LAND. By D. Lamernr. 
4. 73 ADVENTURES OF FRISKERS AND HIS 
RIENDS. By Manian I. Hurreww. 
5. JOSEP FOR THE CHILDREN, By leven S. Tevrorp. 
6. SAMUEL FOR THE CHILDREN. By Kate T. Sizer. 





By R. M. BALLANTYNE, 





7. THE MAGIC NINE-PIN. By Kariuceen Hanke. 








ROBERT CULLEY, 25-35 City Road & 26 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 











NATIONAL SOCIETY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


> —~<9 6 @ « - - 


NEW STORY 


BOOKS 


Season 1908-1909 





Just Out 


RUE. By Mary H. Desenuam, Author of ‘*’Twixt Old and 


With Four Full-page Illustrations by Isabel Watkin. Cloth 


New,” etc. 


boards, gilt. Price 2s, 6d. 


THE PEACE OF THE CHURCH, Etc. 


With Four Full-page Illustrations by Violet M. Smith. 


DEBENHAM. 


Cloth boards, gilt. Price 2s. 6d. 


Thirteen original stories based upon leading incidents of Church History, 


and forming a companion volume to “ The St 


BACK TO BACK. 


Daughters,” 
Cloth boards, gilt. 


Price 2s, 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SQUIRE'S PEW, 


And Other Stories. By Katuerine E. Vernuam, Author of “The 
With Two Full-page Illustrations by Isabel 


Price 1s. 6d. 


Cottage on the Downs,” etc. 
Watkin. Cloth boards, gilt. 


JANIE CHRISTMAS. 


Full-page Illustrations by Isabel Watkin. 


ROBIN OF SUN COURT. 


Author of *“‘Granfer : and One Christmas Time,” etc. 
Price 1s, 


by Isabel Watkin. Cloth boards, gilt. 


By M. Branston. 


1vepherd Prior,” etc. 


By M. Branston, Author of ‘ King’s 
ete. With Two Full-page Illustrations by Isabel Watkin. 


Cloth boards, gilt. 1s. 6d. 


By Eveanora H. Srooke, 
With Frontispiece 


*,.* Nore.—A Complete Catalogue of the National Society's Story 


Books may be obtained o 


n application. 


By Mary 


With Two 


THE PRACTICE OF INSTRUCTION 


A Manual of Method, General and Special. 
Avamson, B.A., Professor of Education in King’s College, London; 


Edited by Joun Witnta 


Ex- 


aminer in Education to the Universities of London, Durham, and Liver- 


pool, and to the College of Preceptors. 


Part I. General Method and Curriculum, Tue Eprror. 


Part - Special Method. 
Cloth, 536 pp. Price 48, 6d, net; post free, 48, 10d. net. 


sent on application. 


A CYCLE OF NATURE STUDY 


Suitable for children under twelve years of age. 
Teachers in Town and Country Schools. By M. M. Pexsronr, late 





College for Kindergarten Teachers, Highbury, London. 
Chapters, with numerous Illustrations. Price 38. 6d. 


the above work, and giving specimen pages, will be sent on application. 





Church Teaching for Sunday Schools 


NEW METHODS IN THE 
JUNIOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Based on Froebelian Principles. By Herry Len, M.A., 
Newnham College, Cambridge ; Mathematical Tripos. 


price 1s. 6d. net; post free, 1s. 9d. net. 





and giving specimens of the illustrations, will be sent on application 





NATIONAL SOCIETY’S DEPOSITORY, 





19 Great Peter Street, Westminster. S.W. 


Note.—A Prospectus, showing the scope and structure of this important new 
work on Method, and giving specimen pages from its various sections, will be 


Being Suggestions for 
Head 
Mistress Home and Colonial School Society's School for Girls and Training 
In Fifty-two 


Note.—A sixteen-page prospectus, showing the scope and arrangement of 


late Scholar of 
With Twelve Illus- 
trations from Photographs, and Notes of Fifty-two Lessons for Children 
under nine years of age to follow the Course of the Church's Year. Cloth, 


Note.—A prospectus, showing the scope and arrangement of the above work, 
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STORIES IN THE INFANTS’ 
SCHOOL. 


BY CLARA E, GRANT, DEVONS ROAD COUNCIL SCHOOL, 
LONDON. 


(Continued from page 264.) 


Srories ror THE “ Sixes.” 


W ITH the upper classes of the infants’ school (pro- 
' viding always that the earlier training has been 
on right lines) a much wider range of stories can be 
attempted, the children’s vocabulary, knowledge, and 
experience being so much wider. Fairy tales involving 
a wide range of language, incident, and meaning will be 
enjoyed; with the more systematic Nature teaching 
which is often begun in this class, Nature stories will 
be required to illustrate and enrich the teaching ; whilst 
stories with a definite ethical aim or content will be 
appreciated, where younger children might miss the 
point altogether. 

A Few Points.—Before considering the story scheme 
in use in the writer’s school, it may be well to touch 
on a few points which are very important if a scheme 
is to yield its full value. 

And first as to the question of having a story scheme 
at all. Now, all things considered, it would seem abso- 
lutely essential to have a plan of some kind. Stories 
need the most careful adjustment to the various ages, 
capacities, experiences, and tastes of the children. A 
reasonable variety is also essential, especially where a 
fair time is devoted to stories, since, aithough children 
love old favourites, it is a pity to miss other stories of 
equal or — greater value. 

As for correlation, it is well to consider one or two 
issues involved in that “blesséd” word. Where a 
story can aptly and usefully illustrate any other lesson 
or point raised in the day’s work, it should certainly be 
used; but it is unwise to go out of one’s way, or feel 
bound, to hunt for correlative stories, often chosen at 
the cost of far better ones having no direct connection 
with the day’s work. The story is far too valuable a 
thing in itself to be used for any secondary purpose, 
and the “story hour” should, as a rule, be sacredly 
preserved, and only just such points of information or 
reference which it is necessary to elucidate should be 
explained before the story is told. 

Then as to the question of “ expression ” of the story 
afterwards. It would seem best to limit this, generally 
speaking, to the “free” drawing of such stories from 
the child’s own imagination, and that not too soon after 
the telling of them. The plan of starting the day with 
a story, and then gathering all the day’s activities and 
occupations round it, is probably wrong both from the 
point of view of psychology and of the story itself. 
The impression which a story should leave on the child’s 
mind may be seriously jeopardised if its component ele- 
ments of objects and incidents are te be dissected and 
“expressed” in a score of different ways. As Miss 
Shedlock so strongly and wisely pleads, it is as necessary 
to find scope for “impression” as for “ expression,” 
and the story is an almost incomparable medium for 


Papers for Teachers of Infants. 





forming and deepening impressions, and therefore for 
moulding character and shaping the outlook on life. 
Drawing is a natural medium of expression with young 
children, and, where absolutely untrammelled, may pro- 
vide a useful means of expression for the child; but 
Miss Shedlock is also probably right when she depre- 
cates, as a rule, the reproduction of a story in his own 
words, and especially too soon after hearing it. As she 
says, the vocabulary ofa young child, especially with 
the poorer children, is so limited that the reproduction 
is but a poor index to the child’s mental content. Of 
course, left to themselves, children do repeat to each 
other the stories they have heard, not without interest 
to any adult who may be hovering near; and of course 
the method does supply a certain practice in the use of 
words and in memorising matter heard. But the stories, 
especially where but little time is devoted to them, are 
too precious to be used for these purposes—that is, 
consciously so used; indirectly they must assist the 
child in these directions, of course. 

The Use of Pictures.—The use of pictures, too, should 
be discouraged as an aid to the story-telling, except with 
the tiny children, as they give a fixed pictorial impres- 
sion of the scene, and leave so little to the child’s imagi- 
nation. When telling a story it is best to take down 
or turn round any picture of the subject. We once for- 
got to do this, and the children’s pictures of “ Moses in 
the Bulrushes” represented in every case but a weak 
attempt to copy the picture on the wall; for “ expres- 
sion” purposes they were utterly valueless. Of course 
it is wise to show, either actually or pictorially, any 
object mentioned in the story which will be quite un- 
familiar to the children—that is, if it plays an impor- 
tant part in the narrative. Indeed, a special shelf in 
the museum devoted to such objects will be found mest 
helpful; but the teacher should be careful not to give 
the child a second-hand picture, as it were, of that 
which he should make for himself with his own mental 
vision. 

The Telling of the Story.—Stories, then, must be well 
chosen, then well planned, and lastly, but certainly not 
least, they must be well told. We should like here to 
recommend all who have the opportunity to hear Miss 
Marie Shediock’s admirable lectures on this subject, 
which have given such delight to many London teachers. 
Miss Shedlock has devoted many years of thoughtful 
stady to the matter, and her efforts should have real 
effect in raising “ story-telling ” to the position it deserves 
in the curriculum, and not only in the infants’ depart- 
ments. On the real art of “story-telling” it would ill 
become a humble disciple of the art to dogmatise, but 
the teacher must certainly study and know her story 
first ; and she must feel it, or it will make no appeal to 
her little flock. One little danger may be mentioned 
here, and that is the tendency to explain too much as 
one goes along. There are some details which may well 
be missed ; there are others, as we have said, which it 
is well to briefly, not tiresomely, elucidate before one 
starts, and the explanation, where given, should cer- 
tainly elucidate and not provide a further puzzle. A 
little instance which occurred in our own experience 
will illustrate this danger. 

Teacher. “1n olden times (that is, ‘Once upon a 
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OUR EMPIRE STORY. 


A Child's History of the British 
Empire. By H, E. MARSHALL. 
7/6 net. 20 Colour Plates. 














JACK’S BOOKS FOR PRIZES 
& CHRISTMAS TIME. 


2/- net. FASCINATING NEW SERIES. 
GRANDMOTHER’S FAVOURITES. 
Quaintly illustrated in colour and bound in charming 

gold and colour designs, 

The Birthday Present. Margot and the Golden Fish. 

The Fairchild Family. Apple Pie. Holiday House. 

The old-fashioned tales retold simply for the children of to-day. 


STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Cloth, 1/6; boards, 1/-. 6 Plates. 
FOR BOYS. 
In the Grip of the Hawk. 
In a Hand of Steel. Highway Dust. [lIsiand. 
Braves, White and Red. | The Castaways of Hope 
FOR GIRLS. 
A Pair of Redpolls. The Adventure League. 
Freda’s Fortune. Waste Castle. 


Told by Eileen. 

FOR CHILDREN, 
The Story Spinner. When Mother was in India 
Cousin Rex. Humpty Dumpty and the 


Dorothy’s Three. necess. 
Tell Me Some More. The Emperor’s Medal. 


TOLD TO THE CHILDREN. 
34 Volumes. Cloth, 1/6 net; boards, 1/-, 8 Culour Plates. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

Stories of Beowulf. | Stories from the Ballads. 
Stories of Siegfried. 
“CHILDREN’S HEROES” SERIES. 
17 Volumes, Cloth, 1/6; boards, 1/-, 8 Colour Plates. 
New Volumes.—Cromwell, Napoleon, 


STORIES FROM HISTORY. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Told to the Children” Series. 
Pretty volumes, in simple language and interesting style, 
which have introduced thousands of children to history, and 
made dry facts live again in their young imaginations. 


English misters. | Roman iietory. | Greek History. 
rusades. | Vikings. 


Teachers are invited to write for full Coloured List. 
Messrs. T. C. & E. C. JACK, 


Aubrey Vernon. 








' 146 Henrietta St., London, W.C.: and Edinburgh. 





THE DWELLERS. 


d. 
In the Garden. 


2. 
In the Pond. 
3. 
On the River 
Bank, 

4. 
Woodland. 
5. 
Meadows. 
6. 
Underground, 





Drawings in 
Colour. 
Cloth, 1/- net ; Covers, 6d, net. 

Also bound in Single Volume, 5/- net. 








“SHOWN TO THE 
CHILDREN” SERIES. 
1. Birds. 

2. Beasts, 

3. Flowers, 

4. The Sea Shore, 
5. The Farm, 


6. Trees. 





48 Colour Plates. 








2/6 net. 


















—The Tatler. 


**Messrs, Chambers have a fine list 
of XMAS books for boys and girls. 
From cover to cover their productions 
bear the impress of masterly hands,”’ 





L. T. MEADE. 


—S SSS] 


CHAMBERS'S XMAS BOOKS 


MAY BALDWIN. 
HOLLY HOUSE AND RIDCE’S ROW. 6/- 


A Tale of London, Old and New. 
A fascinating story for girls, and a book which 
will be of permanent interest. 


For BOYS 
& GIRLS. 





THE COURT-HARMAN CIRLS. 6/- 
A gay American girl proposes a scheme which saves 
the beautiful home of her two English school friends 

THE SCHOOL FAVOURITE. §/- 
Describes the difficulties and dangers into which 
three schoolgirls run; their wrongdoing and 
repentance. 

THE SCHOOL QUEENS. 36 
Two girls completely rule a small but very select 
school. The story is humorous in parts, in others 
pathetic. 

GRACE SQUIRES. 
MERLE AND MAY. 4 Story of Girlhood Days. 5/- 


There is such a jolly —"— ares about this story that girls will regret 
when the last page is reached. 


SWEET CONTENT. 3/6 


Lovers of Hoodie, Hermy, and The Boys and I will welcome this volume. 
RAYMOND JACBERNS. 

A BOY AND A SECRET. 3/6 
A story for children about two small pickles, a boy and a girl, and their 
dog Shanks. 

EVERETT McNEIL. 
IN TEXAS WITH DAVY CROCKETT. 5/- 


A thrilling tale of adventure, and a narrative of how Texas became inde- 
pendent of Mexico. 


6/- net. CHAS. GLEIG. 
British Birds THE REBEL CADETS. 5/- 
& their Eggs. 


A Tale of the “ Britannia.” 
Every boy will enjoy this story, and there is 


| J. MACLAIR much in it to interest the parents of our future 
SORASTON. sea officers. 

bed a cow Method 

o entification ar 

138 ; Coloured tae 38 Soho Sq., 


trations of Birds 
and their Eggs. 


London, W. 





COLDEN SQUARE HICH SCHOOL. 3/6 


The contrast between the blunt sincerity of the 
English and the courtesy and amiability of the 
French, give the author splendid scope for her 
humour. 


Author of “‘TIP-CAT.” 


BABY BOB. 3/6 


A baby is suddenly thrown on the hands of two medical students, and the 
story narrates how this incident affects their after-lives. 


KENT CARR. 
RIVALS AND CHUMS, 4 Public School Story. 3/6 


Chandos, the hero, with everything at work against him, shows how man- 
liness wins in the end. 


Col. H. R. GORDON. 
BLACK PARTRIDGE; or, The Fall of Fort Dearborn. 


A thrilling adventure story, with Indians, such as the author knows well 
how to write. 
GEO. B. GRINNELL. 
JACK THE YOUNG RANCHMAN ; or, A Boy's Adventures in ; 
the Rockies. 2/6 


A-real boy's book, full of brisk adventures, written with genuine know- 
ledge of life on a cattle-ranche. 


CLARA 2. PIERSON. 
THE MILLERS AT PENCROFT. 2/6 


A cheerful, happy household, and one that goes 

in heartily for both work and play. 

339 High St., 
Edinburgh. 


Chambers's 
Wonder Books. 


Each 3/6. 
Volcanoes and 
Earthq 


uakes. 
The Atmosphere. 
Electricity for 
Young People. 
Pho‘ography for 
oun; People. 
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time,’ as you children say) there was a royal pair. What 
is a pair?” 

Infants. “ Twins.” “ Two.” 

Teacher. “ Yes. A pair is a couple. Well, now,- 
this couple—these people ”—and so on. 

This little true story well illustrates how not to tell a 
story. 

(7'o be continued.) 


—S oh Peta 
A TALE FOR THE STORY HOUR. 


I.—HEY-DIDDLE-DIDDLE. 
BY LILY FRITH. 


“THE fairies were very busy indeed. It was night 

time, of course—fairies usually are busy at night ; 
but this night they said to each other, “ We must be 
very busy,” and then after a tiny pause they added 
“indeed,” which shows that something unusual was 
about to happen. 

As soon as it was dusk a fairy jumped into her little 
breeze carriage and drove away to call on the moon. 
She wished to tell her to rise as early as she possibly could, 
and to be sure to shine her brightest and fullest at the 
top of the hilly field with the nice smooth grass. Then 
she told her the reason ; the fairies were having a moon- 
light party, and, of course, it would be quite spoiled if 
the moon stayed away. The moon promised to do just 
as they wished, but mentioned that a hint to the clouds 
to keep out of her way would help to make the fairy 
party a success. The fairy drove away; she had 
arrangements of her own to make with one big white 
cloud—what they were you will see later—so it was 
quite easy to give the moon’s message at the same time. 
Then she returned home. Her fairy sisters all gathered 
round her to hear her news. They clapped their hands, 
and danced about in such glee, when she told them what 
the moon and the cloud had said. It must have been 
something very nice to make them so happy. They said, 
“Now we can away ”—fairies always say “ away ”— 
“to the houses and invite our friends.” Then they dis- 
appeared. 

All was very quiet, until the moon peeped up above 
the hill-top to see if they were ready. The fairy folk 
were coming back now; two or three came on every 
breeze, and began to trot about the field. You could 
not quite see what they were doing, but they were cer- 
tainly being very busy indeed. They just nodded to 
the moon to show how pleased they were to see her, 
and then went on “ being busy.” Soon a big white 
cloud floated up to the top of the field, and when she 
saw the fairies she began to sink, and sink, and sink, 
until at last she touched the highest part of the field ; 
then she slowly spread herself over the whole field, and 
turned into a lovely white table-cloth. Everything 
seemed now to be ready for the guests. The fairies 
vanished into their tiny homes for a second to take a 
look at themselves in the dewdrops, which are fairy 
looking-glasses, so as to be quite sure their faces and 
dresses were in good order. They heard somebody com- 
ing, and before you could count “ one” there they all 
were again, looking spick and span and happy and 
merry at the same time, which shows that fairies are 
not like ordinary folk at all. They ran to meet their 
visitor, and shook his hand, or rather his paw, for he 
was a little dog. He was all white, with nice smooth 


hair, except for two big black patches, one on his face 
and another on his back. He was looking very merry, 
too, for he knew he was going to have a jolly time with 
these tiny people. 

He was laughing and talking to some of them, when 
the second visitor was seen—a big black tom cat with 
a very glossy coat was walking rather slowly up the 
field. He seemed to be carrying something. As he 
came nearer the fairies clapped their hands, for they 
saw that he had brought his fiddle. They were just 
telling him how glad they were to see him, and how 
specially glad to see him with his fiddle, when “ Moo-oo ! 
Moo-o0 !” was heard, and the cow came galloping down 
the field, planting her foot on one corner of the table- 
cloth. The fairies were rather sorry, of course, to see 
the very dirty mark which was left on the corner of 
the table-cloth ; but they were polite, and did not say 
anything, because, you see, Mrs. Moo was a visitor. 
They left the little dog, the tom cat with his fiddle, and 
Mrs. Moo all chatting away in a very friendly manner, 
while they went to welcome the other guests, who were 
arriving now every second. Such a lot of them, too— 
all the plates from the dinner-table; some in white 
dresses, some with pretty patterns worked on their 
gowns, some large, some small, some who were getting 
rather old and had little lines on their dresses which 
wouldn’t wash off, and some quite new and as spick and 
span as the fairies themselves. There were the big 
knife and fork that carved the meat walking up to- 
gether, smaller knives and forks following, and chatter- 
ing away to the spoons and glasses and salt-cellars, who 
were wending their way to the fairy party. In the 
midst of them, looking very tall and stout, was the dish, 
and by his side the big spoon, which always lay near 
him at table. All who came went up to the table- 
cloth, and fixed themselves in position, just as they 
were put at home. The fairies then went round with 
flowers in their hands, and they seemed to touch each 
visitor with these flowers ; whether they got something 
to eat or something to smell that way, only they and 
the fairies knew. 

Mr. Tom Pussy picked up his fiddle and his bow, and 
played the jolliest tune; everybody, or perhaps I had 
better say everything, felt that they must dance. The 
fairies started it of course, then the plates stood on their 
edges in a way they never will consent to do at home, 
and began to spin and spin so quickly that you couldn’t 
tell they were plates; they looked more like peg-tops. 
The knives whispered to the forks; the forks evidently 
said “ Yes,” for they stood up in couples and danced 
in the stiffest, stateliest manner possible. The glasses 
said, “ We really must join the dance,” and they began 
to whirl in and out among the other dancers. The dish 
asked the spoon to dance with him, because it looked 
such a merry party; the spoon did not think herself 
tall enough to dance comfortably with the dish, but he 
promised to take great care of her, so off they went. 
They liked it so very much, that when the dish proposed 
running away and dancing on for ever, the spoon at 
once consented. They moved further and further away 
from the other people until they reached the hill-top, 
and were just disappearing down the other side when 
the fairies spied them. There was a great stir; every- 
body talked at once, and all agreed that it was a very 
foolish thing to do. “ They will be sure to be wanted 
for the gravy to-morrow,” said the fairies, “and then 
we shall be blamed.” The cow came forward with a 
big “ Moo-oo!” and offered to follow and bring them 
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MAKING. By Frank Mundell. 


Portraits and Illustsations. 






YOUNG ENGLAND 5/- 


for 1908. Profusely Illustrated. 






CHILD’S OWN 1 
MAGAZINE for 1908. 1/6 
Full of Pictures. cloth. 














ALICE IN WONDER- 1/- 
LAND. 28 New Illustrations. 





The Sunday School Union makes a Specialty of these. 
fully selected, clearly printed on good paper, and is strongly and attractively bound. 
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back. All the others said, “Oh yes, do!” and off 
went Mrs. Moo up the field very fast. When she had 
nearly reached the top, she saw the moon so close to her 
that she thought it was the dish; so, saying “ There 
they are,” gave a very big jump. It was such a big 
jump that it took her right away over the moon, and 
that is the last that was ever seen of her. She looked 
so queer as she went that everybody laughed, the little 
dog loudest of all, and forgot to be sorry for the dish. 
Thus the party ended merrily after all. The fairies 
often talked and laughed about their party. One fairy, 
who was a very clever singer, made a pretty song tell- 
ing all about it. The others liked the song very much, 
and have liked it ever since. They tell it to all the 
little children both in fairyland and our land, and the 
children always like it too. The song begins with, 
“ Hey-diddle-diddle ;” the rest of it I feel sure the 
fairies will have told you before now. 


— od Pate — 


MORAL TEACHING AND TRAIN- 
ING FOR INFANTS AND JUNIORS. 
BY MABEL A. BROWN. 

Central Idea for December. 

Joy—the duty of happiness and contentedness. 


Divisions of Subject. 
Week 1. Grumbling versus content. 
Week 2. The peacemakers and their promised blessing. 
Week 3. Christmas joy. The Christmas message— 
“ Peace on earth, goodwill towards men.” 


Scripture Stories. 

Week 1. The birth of Christ—foretold by the prophets: 
for example, Isa. ix., xi., xl., lx., etc. ; Jer. xxiii., 
etc. The joy of Mary, His mother. 

Week 2. The birth of Christ—the joy of the angels, the 
joy of the shepherds (Luke ii. 1-21). Rejoicing 
in heaven and on earth, which is renewed at 
every Christmas time. 

Week 3. The joy of the Magi after their long journey 
(Matt. i1.). The presentation in the temple—the 
joy of the aged Simeon and Anna (Luke ii. 21-40). 


Texts and Mottoes. 


Week 1. “ Be ye content with such things as ye have” 
Tenth Commandment. 
Week 2. “A soft answer turneth away wrath,” etc. 
(Prov. xv. 1); “ Blessed are the peacemakers,” 
etc. (Matt. v. 9). 
Week 3. “ Glory to God in the highest,” ete. (Luke ii. 14). 


Hymns. 


“Once in royal David’s City ” (Ancient and Modern). 
“While Shepherds watched ” (Ancient and Modern). 


Nature Study. 


Evergreen trees and shrubs—their particular character- 
istics—how they differ from deciduous trees. 
Special study of the fir, the yew, the holly trees, 
ivy, and mistletoe. The Christmas rose. Obser- 
vations made on bulbs planted last month. 


Interature. 
Week 1. The Story of John Grumlie (Book for Bairns, 


104). Pandora (Book for Bairns, 60). King 
Midas (Book for Bairns, 60). The Fisherman and 
His Wife (Grimm). The Goloshes of Fortune 

, (Andersen). 

Week 2. Daisy the Wrangler (Zarth’s Many Voices). 
The Story of Baldur the Beautiful (Nature Myths 
and Storves and In Nature’s Storyland) (see also 
last month’s Practical Teacher). 

Week 3. Piccola (The Story Hour). The Fir Tree (Book 
for Bairns, 22). The Holy Hay (Book for Bairns, 
41). The Star of Bethlehem (Book for Bairns, 41). 
The Christmas Stocking (Book for Bairns, 10). 

Recommended for Teacher's Reading. 


Baldur the Beautiful (Matthew Arnold). (This may be 
taken as a continuous story for Juniors. It is 
also told simply for Infants in Nature Myths and 
Stories, by Flora Cooke, and In Nature’s Story 
Land,” by H. E. Hirons. See also “The Creed 
of the Vikings” in this number of the Practical 
T'eacher.) 

Pippa Passes (Robert Browning). 

Christmas Eve (Robert Browning). 

The Vision of Sir Launfal (Lowell). 

In Memoriam (Tennyson). 


Kindergarten Occupations. 

Paint the bulb in the hyacinth glass, showing roots. 

Brushwork (Juniors)—sprays of holly, ivy, yew, and 
mistletoe ; (Infants) an ivy leaf, spray of mistletoe. 

Clay-modelling—({Juniors) spray of ivy on a slab; (In- 
fants) an ivy leaf, also any suitable objects taken 
from the stories—for example, Piccola’s shoe. 

Drawing—(a) freearm—a fir tree, a sledge for Santa 
Claus ; (6) crayon and chalk—toys for Christmas 
tree—a drum, a trumpet, a doll, a Noah’s ark, etc. 

Paper-cutting—a Christmas stocking; toys for the 
Christmas tree cut out of coloured paper. These 
should be pasted on to a Christmas tree painted 
on a large sheet of stiff paper. 

Tissue-paper work.—Decorations for the classrooms and 
hall may be made by the children in the shape 
of paper chains and balls. The balls are easily 
made from squares or circles of paper crinkled 
by the children’s hands, and threaded on strong 
string. The chains are made by means of inter- 
laced rings of paper. 


Special Note to December Scheme. 


Everything possible should be done in school to make 
this month a bright and happy one, and to teach 
the real inner meaning of Christmas, as well as 
its outward manifestations. In the writer's 
own school a Christmas tree is always provided 
for the children by the staff, who give a dance 
to raise funds for this purpose. The children’s 
appreciation can neither be described nor mea- 
sured. We also make Christmas puddings. 
Every child tries to contribute some little thing. 
Last year the whole of the ingredients for twelve 
large puddings were brought by the children. 
The puddings were made in the classrooms, and 
a grand feast was held the day before the Christ- 
mas tree. Many of the children are so poor that 
the treat provided for them in school is the only 
taste of Christmas they get. Every child has a 
slice of pudding, an orange, a stocking filled with 
sweets, and a little toy. 
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CO.S PRIZE BOOKS. 








CLARKE’S GOPYRIGHT LIBRARY. 


A New Series of Books by Leading Authors 
at a Popular Price. 


Crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth boards, 2s, each. 
S. R. CROCKETT. 


THE LOVES OF MISS ANNE. CINDERELLA. 
FLOWER-O’-THE-CORN. KIT KENNEDY. 
L. B. WALFORD. 


THE BLACK FAMILIARS. 


THE INVISIBLE COMPANION, and Other 
Stories for Children. - 

By Epwarp W. Lewis, M.A., B.D., Author of “The 
Unescapable Christ,” etc. Crown 8vo, illustrated, cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d. net. “ Very interesting addresses for bows 
and girle; neatly illustrated.”—Peatnsniae Covurizr.——™ 1 
volume of pretty stories for children with @ religious flavour.” 
Suerrigiy Ixperexpent. 


THE PEARL DIVERS OF RON- 
CADOR REEF, and Other Stories. 


By Louis Brcxe, Author of ‘Tom Wallis,” etc. Lary. 
Crown 8vo, illustrated, cloth boards, coloured burnished 
edges, 3s. 6d. 

Those who think the days of romance and adventure are long 
past should read Mr. Louis Becke’s book. It narrates experiences 
as hazardous and exciting as any that happened to the gallant 
adventurers of Queen Elizabeth's time. ost of the stories he 
tells here have to do with the South Sea Islands. No write: 
living knows the Pacific and its innumerable coral islands s- 
intimately as Mr. Becke, and his records of pearl Gohine. trading, 
recruiting for Kanakas, and other doings in the islands, are 
mainly ffrom his own life, and are always direct from li.e 
* They paint with a rare skill not only the charming scenes of those 
latitudes, but also the wild and enterprising characters who are 
seen there. Rich in passages for readers who like a good story 
of adventure.” —Scots Man. 














Second Impression. 
THE CHRIST OF THE CHILDREN. A Life 
of Jesus for Young People. 
By Rev. 4 G. Stevenson. 4to, cloth boards, 28. 6d. net. ‘ We have 
Sound what we have looked for so long....the Gospel story told simply 
enough, and intelligently enough, for children,” —Buitish WEEKLY. 


THE CHALLENGE, and Other Talks with Boys 
and Girls. 
By Rev. J. G. Stevenson, Author of “‘ The Christ of the Children.” 4to, 
cloth boards, 228 pages, eight Illustrations, 28,6@, net. “ Mr. Stevenson 
is well known as a children's writer, and this volume will enhance his 
reputation.” —Mstuopist RECORDER. 


STORIES OF OLD. Bible Stories Retold. 
By C. D. Micuag., Author of “ Noble Deeds,” etc. 4to, cloth boards, 
with eight original Illustrations on Art Paper, 28. 6d, net. ‘ We 
commend the book to Sunday-school teachers and young people generally.” 
—Metnopist Sunpay Scnoot Recorp. ** Could not be 
improved upon.” —NEWCASTLE WREKLY CHRONICLE, 


THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL for 1909. 
The Ideal Book for the Nursery. 


Four handsome Coloured Plates and one-half of the 
entire book in colour. Price; Coloured paper boards, 
varnished, 3s.; cloth boards, with design in gold and 
colours, 4s. 

Nearly 200 Pictures by Favourite Artists. 
‘4 charming collection of simple tales and pictures, Will 
brighten the dull wintry days for ali the little ones who 
are lucky enough to possess it." —SuxrrrisLd INDEPENDEN |. 


ANIMAL PLAYTIME. 

Contains Funny Pictures by J. A. Susragrp, Louis Wats, 
Harry B, Neitson, etc. With Stories in Verse and Prose. 
Coloured paper boards, varnished, Is, ‘A really 
healthy book for children. Interesting stories, written 
in a bright and instructive way.”—Harrow Gazette. 
——*' Admirable for children, and abounding in Ulus- 
trations.” —ABERDEEN DalLy JOURNAL, 











London: JAMES CLARKE & Co., 13 & 14 Fleet St., E.C., and of ali Booksellers. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


n making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 








== DURING the VACATION use = 
The “‘DUST-ALLAYER ” Co’s 


ODOURLESS or powerful GERMICIDAL 


FLORIGENE «.«.; 


On all SCHOOL, LABORATORY, Library, Museum, Studio, Office, 
and other Floors—either Wood, Linoleum, Stone, Polished, etc. 
FLORIGENE “*WEIGHTS” and.LAYS the DUST, 

(See the Official Memorandum on the Cleansing and Disinfecting of Schools,) 
purifies the atmosphere, aids the prevention of diseases and throat irritations, and 
greatly teduces labour. Three applications a year only necessary, as each lasts for 

two to four months, acrording to wear 
Not sticky, and easily and quickly used by the unskilled. 
No Scrubbing (waless » referred) or injurious wet Sprinkling—only ordinary sweep- 
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Send for Particulars, Bacteriological and other Reports, and Teatimonials to 
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HELP FOR CERTIFICATE 
STUDENTS. 


Enauisn LITERATURE. 


Tue two of Kingsley’s novels which are set down for study 
are very typical of the writer, whose life and character are deeply 
infused into his writings. Charles Kingsley was born at the 
vicarage of Holne, near Dartmouth, in 1819. He was educated 
first at two local Devonshire schools, then at King’s College, 
London, and afterwards at Magdalene College, Cambridge. He 
at first took up the study of law, but he gave that up and was 
ordained a clergyman of the Church of England. © Was ap- 
—_ curate, and afterwards rector, of Eversley. He threw 
i1imself ardently into his duties, endeavoured to benefit his 
ogee and kept up that close study of Nature for which 
iis position offered such facilities. In 1844 he published a 
collection of sermons that he had given, and four years later he 
brought out his dramatic work, The Saint’s Tragedy, a poem 
treating of the life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. It gives a 
fine picture of mediwval life, and protests against the super- 
stitions and false miracles to which credence was readily given. 

He was keenly interested in the political movements that 
were causing much excitement at the time. He felt the keenest 
sympathy for those who were suffering, and attacked political 
and social abuses with great energy, but at the same time he 
endeavoured to induce the individual to reform himself. His 
views on the problems of the day are set out in Alton Locke, 
the story of a tailor of a poetic temperament. Kingsley felt 
the truth of the inexorable law of supply and demand, but 
sought to lessen the hardships resulting oom keen competition 
by introducing the principles of association and co-operation. 
The book takes the form of an autobiography, and the mental 
struggles —- which Alton goes are well depicted. He 
was induced to believe that the six points of the Chartists would 
cure all evils, and he*became a Chartist, and the struggle in his 
mind between religion and infidelity, although we feel that some 
points are exaggerated, yields a painful story. In those days 
the lot of the agricultural labourer was a very hard one, and 
Kingsley discussed it with boldness in Yeast. Thinking his 
views would have more weight if set out in an argumentative 
form, Kingsley published a lecture he had given on Application 
of Associative Principles and Methods to Agriculture. Like 
many other reformers with a deep feeling for their cause, Kingsley 
overstated his case, and some of his exaggerated expressions did 
harm to it. 

Kingsley was a keen student of the intellectual and social 
life of the ancient Greeks, and his lectures and essays which 
were written about this time are full of sound common-sense 
suggestions. J/ypatia, one of his best novels, was published in 
1853; it deals with life in Alexandria in the sixth century. 
This was followed, in 1855, by Westward Ho/ a vivid story of 
the stirring times of Queen Elizabeth, in which, owing to his 
firm belief in Protestantism as the prime cause of the national 
spirit of the time, he does not always deal impartially with the 
other side, After another interval of two years the author 
brought out T'wo. Years Ago, which contains some fine writing, 
but as a whole is wauting in interest and even clearness. In 
1863 he published the charming book for children called Water 
Babies, followed in 1866 by Hereward the Wake, which gives the 
reader a vivid description of early England in the days Eiouing 
the Norman invasion. ‘The book breathes that keen patriotism 
which animates his other works, more particularly Westward Ho / 
The other books of Kingsley are The Hermits (1867); Madame 
How and Lady Why, a Nature study book written when there 
was very little study given to Nature (1869); and Aft Last, a 
book giving an account of his journey to the West Indies. 

In the social reforms which Kingsley endeavoured to effect 
he joined himself with the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Among the 
works of these two men that have stood the test of time we may 
mention the establishment of the Working Men’s College in 
Great Ormond Street, London. Kingsley’s work was not 
without recognition by the Church, for in 1869 he was made 
Canon of Chester Cathedral, and in 1873 he resigned in order 
to accept a canonry of Westminster Abbey. He died January 
13, 1875, in his beloved rectory of Eversley. 

Canon Kingsley had a brother Henry, eleven _— younger 
than himself, who wrote several very good novels, one of the 
best of which is Mademoiselle Mathilde, which reminds us of 
The Tale of Two Cities. 

As our space is limited, we must refrain from giving a biog- 
raphy of Tennyson. One will be found in almost any annotated 
edition of his works. 

The real name of the lady who wrote under the nom de plume 
of George Eliot was Marian Evans. She was born on November 
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22, 1820, at Nuneaton, in Warwickshire. She went at first to 
a school in Nuneaton; and when in 1841 her father removed 
to Foleshill, near Coventry, she received lessons in Latin from 
the headmaster of Coventry Grammar School, from another 
master she learnt French, German, and Italian, while she taught 
herself Hebrew. At Coventry she was closely associated with 
friends, through whose influence she forsook Christianity, and 
became a freethinker. She was induced to complete the trans- 
lation of Strauss’s Life — which had been begun by one of 
her agnostic friends. This was completed and published in 
1846, and the work drew her to London, where she made several 
acquaintances and friends. Of these she became most closely 
attached to George H. Lewes, a great admirer and student of 
the Positivist philosophy of Auguste Comte. In 1856 she 
began to write the Scenes of Clerical Life in serial form for 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and in January 1859 “ George Eliot” 
acquired a high place among English novelists by the production 
of the novel in our list—Adam Bede. So popular was this work 
that five editions were sold in five months. The work is a 
splendid example of what can be achieved in the way of delinea- 
tion of character and of picturesque descriptions. Of vivid 
descriptions of persons there is a splendid one of Adam Bede 
at the beginning of the book, and a fine one of Hetty Sorrel a 
little later on. The beauty of Hetty, which is so finely described, 
led to her ruin. She had agreed to marry Adam Bede, but for- 
sook the workman to seek Donnithorne, who was better off. 
Her troubles and her contemplated suicide are related in a 
most pathetic manner. At last she meets and is comforted by 
Dinah Morris, the Methodist enthusiast, who later on becomes 
the wife of Adam Bede. It is difficult to select any one char- 
acter from a book where all are lifelike, but perhaps that of Mrs. 
Poyser of the Hall Farm is as real a portrait as one can find 
anywhere. The dialogue on the characters of women between 
herself and Mr. Bartle’ Massey, the bachelor schoolmaster, is 
particularly fino and amusing. Her husband’s character is also 
well delineated, as is that of the Rev. Mr. Irvine, the vicar of 
the parish. The scenery of the Derbyshire dales and villages 
and the conscientious manners of the people are well described. 
The next year she wrote the Mill on the Floss, which, in spite of 
its sad ending, shows a wonderful insight into human nature. 
We feel that Tom Tulliver and Maggie are a genuine pair of 
children, and the aunts and uncles are real relatives. In 1861 
Silas Marner appeared, and we learn to value the influence of a 
child upon a solitary man, whose life had been hardened by 
oppression and soured by injuries. The next novel, Romola, 
gives a fine insight into Italian life at the time of the Renaissance, 
and the work and influence of Savonarola are vividly described. 
Although the authoress spent some time in Florence and gave a 
perfect local colour to her scenes, yet the book did not appeal 
so strongly to Enylish readers as its predecessors had done, 
and in the next novel, Felix Holt, the scene is laid in England. 
This novel deals largely with matters of political opinion, and 
is lacking in sustained interest, but it contains some well-drawn 
characters—for example, the Dissenting minister, Rufus Lyon— 
and there are some very fine descriptive passages. After these 
the most important novels were Middlemarch and Daniel 
Deronda.. The depth of the subject-matter and the forcible 
style of her works make George Eliot one of our greatest prose 
writers. 

Mr. James Anthony Froude was a historian whose research 
and knowledge of the details of history were almost as great 
as those of Macaulay himself. He was the son of the Rev. Dr. 
Froude, rector of Darlington, and archdeacon of Totnes, in 
Devon, and was born in 1818. After some time at Westminster 
School he went to Oriel College, Oxford, where he had a very 
distinguished career, and in 1842 was elected a Fellow of Exeter 
College. His first literary publication consisted of two stories 
under the nom de plume of “ Zeta,” and in 1848 he wrote the 
Nemesis of Faith, in which he attacked the reverence paid by the 
Church to what he described as the Hebrew mythology. Such 
boldness on his part greatly offended the university authorities, 
and he was obliged to resign his Fellowship. He then devoted 
himself to the higher journalism, and contributed articles to 
various reviews and magazines, particularly to the Westminster 
Review and to Fraser’s Magazine, and for some time he was 
editor of the latter. In 1856 he brought out the first volume of 
his History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 
Elizabeth. This work was written with the avowed object of 
vindicating the character of Henry the Eighth, and, like nearly 
all histories written with an object, it is not altogether impartial. 
In preparing the msterials for the history Mr. Froude made a 
most minute and exhaustive examination of the original sources, 
and he gives a most detailed and graphic description of the 
social state of England in Tudor times. He outaialy succeeded 
in placing the character of Henry the Eighth in a better light 
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than it formerly stood in, but it is impossible to justify many 
of his acts of cruelty and oppression even when measured by 
the standard of his own times. During the thirteen years that 
the history took for its completion, the author produced several 
important pamphlets. His most important work after the 
history is The English in Ireland in the Righteenth Century, 
published in three volumes in 1872-74. The object of this work 
was to vindicate the government of Ireland by the English. 
His other works were Short Stories on Great Subjects (1867, 1872, 
1877), Julius Camsar (1876), Thomas Carlyle (1882-84), and Oceana 
(1886). The title of the book given in the syllabus makes super- 
fluous any description of its contents. 

Matthew Arnold is a writer whose personality always made 
a deep impression upon teachers. In the first place, he was 
the son of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, one of the great schoolmasters 
who did so much to introduce high idéals into educational work. 
Then he was brought into contact with many as an inspector 
of schools, and at a time when the inspector was too often re- 
garded as an unwelcome official visitor, Matthew Arnold showed 
that the office could be held by a true gentleman with a fine con- 
sideration for the feelings of those whose work he had to assess. 

He was born at Laleham, on the Thames, in 1822, and owed 
his early education to his father. He took high literary honours 
at Oxford, being awarded the Newdigate Prize for Poetry in 
1843, and being elected a Fellow of Oriel College in 1845. Two 
years afterwards he was appointed private secretary to the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, and in 1851 he became one of the Govern- 
ment inspectors of schools, After producing several poems 
anonymously, he published a volume of collected poetry in 1854. 
The chief poems in this series were Sohrab and Rustum and the 
Scholar Gipsy. Some of his charming lyrics appeared there too 

for example, Requiescat. In 1855 he published a second series, 
which included Balder Dead, and led to his appointment as Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford. The poems of Matthew Arnold 
show a strong belief in the superiority of Greek literature, and 
in his prose writings he was a great advocate of the culture 
which exerts a real refining influence on the character and 
conduct, and for which is so often substituted the “ culchah ” 
of to-day. It was he who gave the full meaning to Dean Swift’s 
phrase “ Sweetness and light,” and introduced the term “ Philis- 
tine’ for people who care not for intellectual refinement and true 
culture. Matthew Arnold carefully followed the development 
of Biblical criticism in Germany, and wrote a few thockegioal 
pamphlets, the most notable of which were St, Paul and Pro- 
testantism, Literature and Dogma, and God and the Bible. In 
these he did much to establish the great advantage to be gained 
from the study of the Bible as a great literary work, quite apart 
from its value as a source of moral and religious teaching. 

Matthew Arnold resigned his post as inspector in 1886, and 
received a small pension; but he lived only two years longer to 
enjoy it, as he died suddenly on April 15, 1888, of heart failure 
while running to catch a tramcar. 

Robert Louis Stevenson was born in Edinburgh in 1850. 
He was educated at Edinburgh University, and set himself 
expressly to cultivate style and form of expression. He was 
never blessed with very robust health, and in 1873 he wrote 
an account of his stay at Mentone under the title of Ordered 
South, From 1876 to 1879 he was a fairly regular contributor 
to the Cornhill and other magazines. He married an American 
widow lady in 1880, and, partly to amuse his stepson, he wrote 
Treasure Island. This was the first of a series of very successful 
novels, all deservedly popular, although one—Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde—is rather gruesome. In 1887 Stevenson started on a 
three years’ tour, in which, after visiting New York, he sailed 
for the Southern Pacific. He was so much struck with the 
beauty of a spot in Samoa that he built a house there and 
settled. He recovered his general health, but remained very 
susceptible to fat igus, and on one very hot day he was suddenly 
stricken down and passed away. 

A writer and keen observer of nature, after the style of Gil- 
bert White, is John Richard Jefferies. He was born near 
Swindon in 1848, and became a journalist. He wrote chiefly 
for the North Wilts Herald, but sometimes for London papers, 
including the T'imes. In 1878 he published the Gamekeeper at 
Home, which soon had a wide sale, and showed his powers of 
observation and description. The Life of the Fields was written 
in 1884, and the Open Air was written in the following year. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


1. Food and Waste.—Careful experiments have shown that a 
man of aver weight—that is, 11 stones or 154 lbs.—as a 
result of his vital activities would lose in every 24 hours about 
40,000 grains of water and about 14,500 grains of dry solid matter, 
which in chemical composition consists of 4,000 grains of carbon, 
300 grains of nitrogen, 400 grains of mineral matter, and the rest 
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chiefly of oxygen and hydrogen. Such a man would be able 
to do a total of work equal to about 450 foot-tons—that is, 
450 times the work done in raising a ton through one foot. 
This may seem an enormous amount of work, but a person 
weighing 11 stone does more than a foot-ton in walking up a 
flight of stairs 15 feet high, while the work done by the heart 
in its incessant work of driving the blood through the vessels 
is equal to about 124 foot-tons in the course of the day. The 
amount of heat lost would be sufficient to raise the temperature 
of 8,700 Ibs. of water through one degree Fahr. 

In order to balance the 40,000 grains of water and 14,500 
of other matter, he must take in 8,000 grains of dry solid food, 
10,000 grains of oxygen, and 36,500 grains of water. It must 
be noted that 3,500 grains of water are given out in excess of 
the quantity taken in; this is produced by the union of the 
oxygen and hydrogen taken in the air and food. It is im- 
portant to notice that the body loses about 300 grains of nitrogen 
and 4,000 grains of carbon in the day. That is in the ratio of 
1 of nitrogen to 13} of carbon; and it is very important to re- 
member this ratio, ‘for it is evident that the food which contains 
nitrogen and carbon in that ratio is the most economical. For 
instance, if a man lived entirely on potatoes, then to obtain the 
300 grains of nitrogen he requires he must eat 154,000 grains 
of potatoes, while he could obtain sufficient carbon by eating 
about 31,000 grains of them. It is found that more nitrogenous 
food is required by persons who lead physically active lives 
than by those whose occupations are quite sedentary. 

2. Study of the Habits and Movements of Domestic Animals.— 
This is an extremely interesting study, and calls for close ob- 
servation. Some of the habits are extremely difficult to account 
for, as, for instance, a dog wags his tail when he is pleased, but 
a cat wags hers when she is angry; but no very satisfactory 
reason for the difference has been suggested. 

Many of the habits of domestic animals are derived from the 
habits of their wild ancestors. When a dog is afraid he runs off 
with his tail between his legs. Now the - he ancestors could 
not climb trees like cats, and were obliged to seek safety from 
their enemies by flight; and it is obvious that those dogs 
escaped best that made it a practice to put their tails between 
their legs instead of leaving them extended for their enemies 
to seize, and this tendency was inherited. Again, a dog gener- 
ally turns round and round before he lies down; this habit is 
supposed to be due to the practice of his ancestors in sleeping 
on dry leaves in the woods, and turning round so as to make 
them into a comfortable bed. 

The horse and the cow have different methods of rising from 
the ground after they have been lying down. The horse raises 
the Sent part of his body first, and stands with his front legs 
erect before he raises the hinder part. This is due to the fact 
that the wild horses did not fight in self-defence, but took to 
flight. Hence on any alarm they got up on their fore legs, 
and were then ready to use their hind legs in rising to give a 
bound and start away. The wild ox, however, being provided 
with horns, could use them in self-defence, so that he would 
prefer to keep his head low while rising, and present the sharp 
points to keep off an attacking foe. 

The habit of chewing the cud has prevailed through countless 

enerations of oxen and sheep, as it enabled them to snatch a 
ores meal of herbage and then retire to a secluded spot to 
chew and digest it. The stomach ,has become modified to 
agree with the practice. 

Wild sheep are found on the mountains, where they crop 
the scanty herbage very close. Their domestic descendants are 
now found much more adapted for life on the hills and dry 
moors, where they flourish, and they are found to bite the grass 
off much closer than other animals do. 

A cow, however, never seems to be enjoying herself so much 
as when standing in the water on a hot summer’s day, and 
cows will thrive on marshy ground on which sheep would soon 
die of sheep-rot. This difference of habit between sheep and 
cows has a very important bearing on the type of agriculture 
carried on; thus Ireland and Denmark are cxsentiolty dairy 
countries, while Wales and the Highlands of Scotland excel in 
sheep rearing. 

In rearing domestic animals it is nec to become ac- 
quainted not only with the general habits of each family of 
animals, but also with the habits of each breed. Thus some 
cows are much better suited for dairy farms than others, since 
they have a tendency to give large quantities of milk; while 
others are essentially “ beef breeds,” and give very little milk, 
but lay on much flesh. A similar difference is noticed among 
fowls: some have the habit of laying numerous eggs and never 

ing broody ; others go broody after laying a few Some 

inds, like the “ beef breeds” among cattle, have the habit of 
converting their food into flesh, and make the best table fowls. 
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A Picturesque Description of its Great Scenes. By J. Epwarp Parrott, 
M.A., LL.D. Illustrated with 32 Coloured Reproductions of the most famous 
Historical 7 and several Black-and-White Plates. 4to, cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt top. 


ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 


By Lewis CARROLL. 
With 12 Full-page Plates and 80 Coloured Pictures by Harry Rountrer. 
Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top. 


THE GATEWAY TO SHAKESPEARE. 


A happy idea. The volume comprises Cuartes and Mary Lams’s “Tales from 
Shakespeare,” Select Passages from the Plays, such as children will com- 
rehend and enjoy, and a Children’s Life of Shakespeare by Mrs. ANDREW 
,ANG. 4to. Beautifully illustrated in Colours. Handsomely bound, bevelled 
boards, gilt top. 


HAPPY SUNDAY HOURS. 
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-TWELVE COLOURED PLATES. ) 


This beautiful Annual is an established favourite among children of all sorts and ages, Its only disadvantage 
as a present is that once given it must always be given. Let not the Uncle or Auntie who bought last year's 
Wonder Book think this year to substitute any other gift: Teddy and Mary will say “Thank you,” like good } 
children, but Christmas will not be Christmas really. / 


HAPPY HEARTS. | On setae | 


Crown 4to, Picture Boards, 3s.; or Cloth Binding, 4s. 
180 pages. Over 200 Illustrations. Seven 
Plates in Colour and Four in Tints. ~ Medium 4to, Oblong Picture Boards, 2s. 64. 
A New Annual for Children, brimful of mirth - Sixteen full-page Coloured Plates. 


provoking pictures and droll stories. ‘“ Happy hearts : 

and happy faces”—to quote the pe Cees SAAN of Youngsters love conundrums. The riddles asked and 

R. L. Stevenson’s which inspires the title—will.inevit- | answered in this delightfully droll volume all concern en 

ably follow from the possession of this delightful volume. | the heroes of popular rhymes. . | 
: ) r- 


THE WONDER | Sab 


BOOK OF ANIMALS. EP 


Crown 4to, Picture Boards, 3s: 6d. In handsome Cloth Gilt Binding, 5s. 
264 pages. 300 Illustrations, ) 


TWELVE COLOURED PLATES. 


All children who love animals—are there any who do not t—will hail this handsome volume with delight. It 
is not merely a picture book, or a story book, or a natural history book, but a blend of all three, with many 
entertaining and instructive features never before included in a volume of this class. 
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By W. Gunn Gwenner. 











Paradise and the Perrys. | Days that Speak. om 
By Litian Turner. Large crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, By Evetyn Goopr, Large Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, | 
3s. 6d. Another pretty study of domestic life in 3s, 6d.’ The author has studied child-life thoroughly, Vy 
the Colonies, ; and her book is delightful at every point. | a 

. e * “p> 

Pelham and his Friend Tim. | Wulnoth, the Wanderer. 4 he 
By Auten Frencu. Large Crown 8vo; Cloth Gilt, By H. EscorrInman. Large Crown 8vo, Cloth . 
3s..6d. A book that all boys will revel in. Gilt, 3s. 6d. A story of the Viking days. 





The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 


Handsomely bound, Cloth Gilt, 3s. 6d. One of the finest and most lavishly illustrated editions yet produced. 











WARD, LOCK, & CO., Ltd., Salisbury Square, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE BEST NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Two New Stories hy Two WN Stories 
Gaptain F. S. BRERETON. ALEX. MACDONALD, F.R.G.S. 


HOW CANADA WAS WON. A Tale of Wolfe and THE WHITE TRAI A Sto 
= 33 i ry of the Early Days 
Swe ctivine blake 2 se Rl. Large hams orn cloth : mapa poemnted ty by W. neler, aE Peay bprey ro, cloth e a 


. A Tale of the South Seas. 
Ronch a bP spe — ~~specadbndlaee a he Wood. Large Illustrated by Charles M. Sheldon. © Svo, cloth olivi 


3s. 6d. 
A rattling Sea Story by an Officer in the Gisuttins "v 


€ 





By STAFF-SURGEON T. T. JEANS, R.N. Two New Stories by HARRY COLLINGWOOD. ’ 

ay MIDEIHPMAN GLOVER, | vent 8 Hodgron. of the A MIDDY IN COMMAND. A Tale of the Slave 
va vy © 0 ustrated weed 

crown aro, ‘Moth extra’ ofivine edges 4 Be " 7 a “oe Si aan dae by &. Bia hi lees crown 2 he) & 

Gy WALTER G. RHOADES. UNDER THE OHILIAN 1 FLAG. A Tale of the War 

FOR THE SAKE OF HIS CHUM. A School Stees. between Chili and Peru (1878-1881). IMustrated by Wittaim Bainey, RI. 

Diustrated by N. Tenison, Or. 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges .. 9a. 6d. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges as 38.60. 












New and Popular Edition of G. A. HENTY’S WORKS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY EmINENT ARTISTS. 
Beautifully bound in cloth; with ornamental cover design and olivine édgesa. 38. 6d. 


WITH FREDERICK THE GREAT. A Tale of the WITH RANE THE DAUNTLESS. A Tale of 
Seven Years’ War. ‘Mlustrated by Wal Paget. his Exploits. I ustrated by W. H. Margetson. 

WITH MOORE AT CORUNNA. A Tale of the Pen- A JACOBITE EXILE; or, In the Service of Charles XII. 
inetlar War. Ithistrated by Wal Paget. of Sweden. Illustrated by Paul Hardy. 








THE BEST NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


By ROSA MULHOLLAND (Lady Gilbert. By EVELYN SHARP (Author of ‘‘Micky’’). 


COUSIN SARA. A Story of Arts and. Crafts. [Mustrated THE HILL THAT FELL DOWN. A Story of ‘a 
by Frances Ewan, .Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilttop .. 6s. Large Family. =e aaa by Gordon aa re , 1 SRT a ro, cloth 


livi 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. extra, olivine edges 


Mre. ALBERT e. LATHAM. 
DAUGHTERS OF THE DOMINION. A Story of By 
the Canadian Frontier. Mlustrated by William Raincy, RI. | Ae CHRISTABEL; or, Tite Freaks and nd Pencien of Three Little 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, ollvine edges ee 5s. | | hart _—. oe el Pe ee ai = : vine lees tes and ays 
ustra ve ex 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. ‘ . > “re 


By Lo OCKLER. 
A COURAGEOUS GIRL. A Story of Uruguay. Tus- GERALDINE. MQCK . 

tated by William Rainey, E.L, | Grown bro, cloth exta, olivine | THE FOUR MISS WHITTINGTONS. Illustrated, 
edges ‘ de Jd 56 & . 8e.6d, ‘- New Edition. Crown 8vo0, seme extra vs 3e. 

























BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

















By FLORENCE HARRISON. By JOHN HASSALL, R.1. : 

IN THE FAIRY RING A Book of Verses and Piec- MOTHER Q00sE's NURSERY RHYMES, With 
turts for Children. With 24 coloured plates, and a large nuniber of 24 full-page “pictures in full colour, and about 200 black-and-white 
black-and-white drawings. Bound in cloth, with a beautiful —— vignettes by Ban Hassall, R.I, ‘ Peap 4to, cloth, olivine edges 5s. 

d oe ee net. 
por ar sem SOME KIDDIES. With 12° beautiful pictures in: fall 
oOuR VisiT TO FRANCE. With 24 full-page pictures colour, and over 20 vignettes in two coteaee by Ruth A. Hobson. Bound 
in full oconuans a Yarge number of lace. -and-white besawen’ 4 Kate in Japanese style, picture boards 2s. 6d. 
J, Fricero, cture boards, cloth bac 98 6d. 
7 ogres BABES AND BLOSSOMS. With ide 70 illustra. 

DUTOHIE DOINGS. With 24 fall-p coloured draw- tions by Charles Robinson, and verses by Walter Copeed . Bound in 

ings by Ethel Parkinson. Picture boards, cloth back .. -. 8a, 6d, Japanese style. Picture boards, 7}. in. by 54 in. . +. 2, net. 



















BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. "37.332" 


A handsome volume of 102 pages, with over 150 illustrations, including 40 full- Fase plotures in full colour by the best artists: 
Picture boards, cloth back, 8@. 6d,; cloth, gilt edges, Ss. 





-- 


vom — 
Mesers, Buackrs & Sow have prepared a Booklet containin, 


. particulars of 
Gift Books for Grown‘ups, Boys, and Girls, and Pi¢ture Books for Young Chil- 
. 5 dren. This List, beau fully Bostrated in Colours and printed on Art Paper, 


will be posted en nee Address. 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 . Old Bailey, E.C. 
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